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WASHINGTON, Jane 10, 1872. 
Hon. Henry Wilson: 


In accordance with a resolution passed by 
the National Republican Convention, held at 
Philadelphia on the 5th and 6th instants, we, 
the president and vice presidents of that 
body, have the honor to infomm you of your 
unanimous selection as the candidate of the 
Republican party for the position of Vice 
President of the United States. 

The enthusiasm and unanimity which pre- 
vailed among so many leading men from every 
State and Territory. point unmistakably to 
the triumphant election of our ticket. As 
there is no one more worthy of the position, 
or whose election would give more universal 
satisfaction, we beg your acceptance of the 
nomination. 

Your ovedieut servants. 

Signed by Thomas Settle, President Na- 
tionar Repabtican Convention, and the vite) 
presidents. 


WASHINGTON, June 14, 1872. 
To the Hon. Thomas Settle and others, President 
and Vice Presidents of the National Repubdli- 
can Convention, held at Phiiadelphia on the 

Sth and 6th of the present month : 

GENTLEMEN: Your note of the 10th in- 
stant, conveying to me the action of the Con- 
vention in placing my name in nomination 
for the office of Vice President of the United 
States, is before me. I need not give you 
the assurance of my grateful appreciation of 
the high honor conferred upon me by this ac- 
tion of the Fifth National Convention of the 
Republican party. 

Sixteen years ago, In the same city, was 
held the first meeting of the men who, amid 
the darkness and doubts of that hour of slave- 
holding ascendancy and aggression, had as- 
sembled in national convention to confer with 
each other upon the exigencies into which 
that fearful dommation had brought their 
country. After full conference, the highest 
point of resolye they could reach, the most 
they dared to recommend, was the avowed 
purpose to prohibit the existence of slavery 
in the Territories. Last week the same party 
met by its representatives from thirty-seven 
States and ten Territories, at the same great 
center of wealth, intelligence, and power, to 
review the past, take note of the present, 
and indicate its line of action for the future. 

As typical facts, headlands of the nation’s 
recent history, there sat on its platform, tak- 
ing prominent and honorable part in its pro- 
ceedings, admitted on terms of perfect equal- 
ity to the leading hotels of the city, not only 
the colored representatives of the race which 
were, ten years before, in abject slavery 
but one of the oldest and most prominent of 
the once despised abolitionists, to whom was 
accorded, as to no other, the warmest de- 
monstrations of popular regard and esteem— 
an ovation, not to him alone, but to the cause 
he had so ably, and for so many years repre- 
sented, and to the men and women, living 
and dead, who had toiled through long years 
of obloquy and self-sacrifice for the glorious 
fruitions of that hour. It hardly needed the 
brilliant summary of its platform to set forth 
its illustrious achievements. ‘The very pres- 
ence of those men were alone significant of 
the victories already achieved, the progress 
already made, and the great distance which 
the nation* had traveled between the years 
1856 and 1872. 

But grand as has been its record, the Re- 
ae sa party rests not on its past alone. It 
ooks to the future, and grapples with its 
problems of duty and of danger. It proposes 
as objects of its immediate accomplishment 

**complete liberty and exact equality” for 
all; the enforcement of **the recent amend- 
ments to the National Constitution ;”’ reform 
in the “ civil service ;’’ the ** nucional domain 
to be set apart for homes to the people ;’’ the 
adjustment of duties on imports so as to se- 
cure ‘‘remunerative wages to labor;’’ the 
extension of bounty to all soldiers and sailors 
** who in the line of duty became disabled ;”’ 
the continual and careful encouragement and 
protection of voluntary immigration, mend the 
guarding “with jealous care the rights of 
adopted citizens ;’’ the abolition of the frank- 
ing privilege, and “‘ the speedy reduction of 
the rates of postage ;’’ the reduction of the 
national debt and the rates of interest, and 
‘*the resumption of specie payments ;”’ the 
encouragement of American commerce and 
of shipbuilding ; the suppression of violence, 
and ‘*the protection of the ballot-box.” It 
also placed on record the opinions and 
p ses of the party in favor of amnesty 
against all forms of repudiation, and indorsed 
the humane and peaceful policy of the Ad- 
ministration in regard to the Indians. 

But while clearly defining and distinctly 
announcing the policy of the Republican party 
on these questions ot practical legislation and 
administration, the convention did not ignore 
the great social problems which are pressing 
their claims for solution, and which demand 
the most careful study and wise considera- 
tion. Foremost stands the labor question. 
Concerning “ the relations of capital and la- 
bor’? the Republican party accepts the duty 
of ‘*so shaping legislation as to secure the 
full protection and the amplest field for capi- 
tal, and for labor, the creator of capital, the 
largest opportunities, and a just share of the 
mutual profits of those two greal servants of 
civilization.” 

To woman, too, and her great demands, it 
extends the hand of grateful recognition, and 
proffers its most respectful inquiry. It recog- 
nizes her noble devotion to country and free- 
dom, welcomes her a(imission to ‘* wider fields 
of usefulness,” and commends her d&mands 
for ** additional rights’’ to the calm and care- 
ful consideration of the nation. 

To guard well what has already been se- 
cured, to work out faithfully and wisely what 
is now in hand, and to consider the questions 
which are looming up to view but a little way 
before us, the Republican party is to-day, 
what it was in the gloomy years of slavery, 
rebellion, and reconstruction, a natural ne- 
cessity. 

It appeals, therefore, for support to the 

triotic and liberty-loving, to the jast and 
1umane, to all who would dignify labor, to 
all who would educate, elevate, and lighten 
the burdens of the sons and daughters of teil. 
With its great record the work still to be 
done, under the lead of the great soldier 
whose historic renown and whose successful 
administration for the last three years begat 
such popular confidence, the Republican party 
may confidently, in the language of the con- 
vention you represent, *‘ start upon a new 
march to victory.’’ 

Having accepted thirty-six years ago the 
distinguishing doctrines of the Republican 
party of to-day; having, during years of that 
period, for their advancement, subordinated 
all other issues acting in and co-operating- 
with political organizations with whose lead- 
ing doctrines I sometimes had neither sympa- 
thy nor belief; having labored incessantly 
for many years to found and build up the 
Republican party, and having, during its ex- 
istence, taken an humble part in its grand 
work, I gratefully accept the nomination thus 
tendered, and shall endeavor, if it shall be 


ratified by the people, faithfully to perform}! 


the duties it imposes. 
Respectfifily yours. 
Henry WILSON. 


ty tii, 
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The Colored Vote, 


What the Colored Men of Alebama Know 
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THE NEGROES SOLID FOR GRANT. 


The negroes of Alabama nt a solid 
line for Grant. Greeley will not get three 
cent. of the colored ‘vote in the entire 
, and what few he does receive will be 
in the northern interior counties, where the 
Republicans have no o tion. Here; 
through the “cotton belt,’’ he will not get to 
exceed one percent. In this city he will not 
get that. Montgomery contains very many 
more ne 
Tlorace Greeley will not receive five colored 
votes, 

Yesterday I called upon James T.‘Rapier, 
the leading colored man ‘of the State. No 
man in the State possesses more influence 
with his race than he, or more extensive ac- 
quaintatiee. He was born in this State, has 
a good education, was a delegate to the New 
Orleans Convention, has been in all the 
counties of the cotton belt, and is the head 
and front of the negro Republican party of 
Alabama. ~ 

In conversation Mr. Rapier expressed the 
belief that Alabama would go for Grant by 
five thousand majority. 

‘Is there no division among the colored 
people ?”’ I asked, 

** Not in the least,’ he replied; ‘‘ the 
1 “at Cineinna 
will catch no more colored votes in Alabama 
than would the nomination of Jeff. Davis.’’ 

** Do they not know that Greeley is their 
oldest and truest ffiend ?”’ 

** No, the mass of them don’t know any- 
thing about it; and if they did, they would 
not support a man, no matter who, that the 
Democrats support. They are afraid to go 
in that direction or in that crowd. They 
cannot be boughi, bribed, or caught by the 
nomination of an old friend of freedom. 
They see the Democrats supporting Greeley, 
and that is all they want to know.”’ 

I mentioned Mr. Greeley’s long service for 
negro freedom in the 7ribune, and as one of 
the founders of the Republican party. 

“The Tribune! What do the negroes of 
Alabama know about the Zribune ?”’ queried 
Mr. Rapier. ‘I will wager that, up to the 
time of the surrender, not twenty colored 
men in Alabama ever saw a copy of the New 
York Tribune. It was not allowed to cireu- 
late through the mails; it was very rarely 
seen in the State, even by a few whites, and 
the negroes knew no more of its existence or 
the existence of its editor than they did of 
the man in the moon. I only speak for Ala- 
bama, for I was born and raised here, and I 
know what I state to be true. No colored 
man in the State has a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with colored men than myself.. I 
have traveled in all the counties of the cot- 
ton belt on business, and my office is head- 
quarters for Republicans frem all quarters.” 

**Do you not know of any colored men in 
this county who will se Sg Greeley ?” 

**No; Horace Greeley will not get four 
colored votes in Montgomery. Mark that; 
wait till November, and you will see that I 
am correct. I know of just one colored man 
in the city who ‘is’ for Greeley, and he has 
acted with the Democrats all the time, and 
has not a particle of influenee. He ran for 
the Legislature as an independent candidate, 
hoping to catch colored votes because he was 
colored, and only got four, The. negroes 
cannot be got out of the regular Republican 
organization, no matter who is nominated, 
who runs, or anything about it. They go in 
a body, atid with the organization,”’ 

** How about the northern counties of the 
State, where Seymour got a number of col- 
ored votes in 1868?’ I asked. 

** Well, up there in some of the backwoods 
counties, where the Republicans have got no 
show, he will get a few colored votes, just as 
any Democrat would. But he will not get as 
many as Seymour did, for the Ku-Klux have 
been pretty well smashed up by the Federal 
courts since then, and they will be more free 
to yote for whom they please. For this rea- 
son Greeley will not get as many colored 
votes as Seymour did, or as Governor Lindsey 
did at the last election, But what few votes 
he does get will be confined to those counties 
where the Ku-Klux influence rules, and where 
the Republicans are without organization. 
The three per cent. of the colored votes 
which the Democrats..alwaysearry, and 
which comes from those upper counties, I 
think they will fail on this year, as the Ku- 
Klux are about smashed, and nearly every 
man will vote as he ae? 

‘*Greeley’s name, then carries no weight 
with it ?”’ 

** Not in the least, sir; notin the least. In 
the entire State of Alabama he will not get 
fifty more colored votes than woukl any Demo- 
crat that might be nominated, idea 
that his name will any weight with it 
among the colored people is absurd, They 
only know two names-—Lincoln and Grant. 
People who think that the mass of the ne- 
groes of Alabama know anything about Hor- 
ace Greeley fool themselves. They never 
heard of him till nominated, and now to see 
the Democrats supporting him is a poor 
recommendation, and they will go solid for 
Grant. He will get all the colorcd votes of 
Alabama, except what few the Democrats 
can manage to carry in the back counties.”’ 

“* How about the white Republican vote ?”’ 

“Oh, that is for Grant, with a very few 
exceptions. _I know, perhaps, a dozen white 
Republicans who willl support Greeley ; ‘but 
there are only two or three in a county, and 
will make a very small show on election day. 
Iam quite positive that Alabama will go 
Grant; the majority may be small, but it will 
be enough.”’ 

While I was talking with Mr. Rapier, sev- 
eral colored men from different portions of 
the State, in attendance upon the Federal 
Court, came in, and all agreed to what he 
said, They did not express themselves as 
fluently and intelligently as Mr. Rapier, but 
they succeeded in saying: ‘* We are all for 
Grant’? several times; which was to the 
point, and does not need enlarging upon, 

Mr. Rapier is the best intellect under a 
colored skin in Alabama. His acquaintance 
among his race is -more- extensive than that 
of any man in the State, and what he says 
can be relied upon as correct. It can be laid 
down as a broad proposition, subject to few 
and trifling exceptions, that the n s of 
the South will not vote for Horaee Greeley. 
So far, im my experience south of the Ohio, I 
have met but one who was. for him, and he 
has voted the Democratic ticket for four years, 
and doesn’t propose to change his course now 
that Greeley is nominated. 

* call 


“One Man Whe Did His Duty.’ 


It is really refreshing at last to get to an 
officer in command of a fortress who has be- 
haved like a brave soldier. Excepting sub- 
Lieutenant Archer, who is said to :have 
‘* done his duty,” we have not-yet, ont of ten 
judgments, come to one which didnot blame 
more or less severely the commanding officers 
generally because they gave it toe soon, and 
always because, without an exception, when 
they did give in, they handed over their guns 
apd munitions of war intact te the enemy. 
Lieutenant Colonel Taillant, howe 
commanded at Pfa , was a 
exception; not only did he hold out with his. 
little garrison of 1,200 men for four 
notwithstanding re 
a 
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growing crop, and more frequently increased 
in amount, as did the growing 
advance toward harvest. e classification 
of farms has been made more diilicult by the 
number of negro squatters, without title, on 
old plantations ; and for this and other rea- 
sons the accuracy of the Southern returns is 
not insisted upon. But every farm has been 
visited to secure the returns, and thus a high 
degree of accuracy has been attained m re- 
spect to all great crops. The grazing industry 
west of the Mississippiis also unreliable. The | 
structures of the wool trade en the census of 
that article lead to the comment that the 
average yield will hardly ever come-up to 
that claimed by the trage, as the brokers 
reckon their average ‘under favorable condi- 


ti ticks... 


S 4be, ade approxi- 
mated the truth more mr than those if 
the census. In Towa it was found that the 
last census omitted the wool of 24,067 sheep 
on 2,416 farms, or 8 per cent. of the State. 
No effort has been made t@/tnumerate horses 
and cattle not on farms, but an estimate has 
been made from the best statistics. These 
figures give 8,690,219 horses in 47 States and 
Territories, of which 7,142,849 are on farms, 
against 7,434,688 in 1860, The neat cattle 
are 28,074,552, against 28,967,028 in 1860. 
Illinois has the most horses-—1,017 ,646, New 
York coming next, with 856,241, and Penn- 
sylvania having 611,488, Ohio has 704,664; 
but no other State has over 574,641—the 
census of cattle. The greatest increase was 
in Nevada, from 541 head in 1860 to 14,400 
In neat cattle Alabama hag lost 313,000 
head; Arkansas 211,507; .California 564,- 
657; Delaware 10,510; Florida 13,445; 
Georgia 398,285 ; Kentucky 151,724; Louisi- 
ana 209,774; Maryland 31,397; Massachu- 
setts 56,928; North Carolina 188,788 ;. Ohio 
336,275; Oregon 63,000; Pennsylvania 81- 
700 ; South Carolina 117,569 ; Texas 893,371 ; 
Tennessee 140,926; Vermont 51,000, and 
Virginia 276,969. The increase has oc- 
curred in Illinois, 142,000; Indiana 34,000; 
lowa 505,773; Minnesota 216,261, more than 
ninety per cent. increase; Nebraska, 353,- 
035; Nevada, eight fold; New Mexico, 75,- 
000; New York, 82,000; Utah, from 44,000 
to 191,000; Wisconsin, 189,643, and Wyom- 
ing, 36,472 head. The collection of aggre- 

te values of farm production was made 

ifficult by the range of yalues—corn sellin 
in New England for ninety cents while burn 
for fuel in Lowa; wheat bringing forty-five 
cents in Minnesota and $1.35 in New York, 
and beef slaughtered for the hides in Texas 
commanding $7 per hundred weight on the 
hoof East. : 

With this introduction the report gives 
188,921,099 acres of land improved in farms 
in the country, with 159,310,177 in woodland 
and 59,503,765 unimproved any way. The 
cash value of the farms ‘is given at $9,262,- 
808,861; of implements, &c., 8336,878,420 ; 
wages paid, including board, $310,286,285 ; 
value of all. productions, $2,447,538 ,658 ; 
orchard products, $47,335,189; market gar- 
dening, $20,719,229. iinois has the most 
buproved land, 19,320,952 acres. New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana following 
as named, down to 10,104,279, Pennsylya- 
nia has 11,515,965 with a cash value o él,- 
043,481,582, besides $35,658,106 in imple- 
ments and machinery. ‘The value of all our 
farm productions is rendered at $183,946,027. 
New York, Ohio, Illinois alone excecd- 
ing us. 

The forest products were valued at $36,- 
808,277 ; home manufactures, $23,423,332 
animals slaughtered, $398,956,376.. ‘The total 
value of live stock was @1,525,276,457. The 
yield of spring wheat was 112,549,733 bushels, 
and of winter, 175,195,893 ; of rye, 16,918,- 
795; Indian corn, 760,955,549; oats, 282,- 
167,157 5 barley, 29,761,305 ; rice, 73,635,021 
pounds; tobacco, 262,735,341 peunds, and 
cotton, 3,011,996 bales. . New York leads in 
the value of live stock; Illinois, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania following ; Iowa and Wisconsin 
raised the most spring wheat; Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania the most winter. 
Illinois turned out 129,921,395 bushels corn— 
the nearest approximations being 68,935,065 
66,034,075, 67,501,144 in Iowa, Missouri, and 
Ohio. Pennsylvania. produced 34,702,006. 
Tilinois led with 42,780,851 bushels of oats-— 
Pennsylvania, New York, and. Ohio follow- 
ing. California heads the barley harvest-— 
8,783,490 bushels ; New York raising 7,434,- 
621, and only five other States between one 
and two and. a half millions. South Carolina 
raised 32,304,825 te 73,635,021 bushels of 
rice; Florida and Louisiana coming nearest 
in the nine competing States. Kentucky has 
credit for 105,305,869 pounds of tobacco; the 
Virginias 39,132,816. . Mississippi grew 564,- 
938 ; Georgia, 473,934; Alabama, 429,482; 
‘Louisiana, 350,832; ‘Texas, 350,628 bales of 
cotton—five States having 3,169,364 bales, of 
the total crop of 3,011,996. The wool crop 
of 100,102,387. pounds derived one-fifth from 
Ohio. New York grew one-fourth of all the 
Irish potatoes, and North Carolina. one- 
seventh of the sweet. Of 3,092,330 gallons 
of wine made, California is responsible for 
1,814,656 ; Missouri, Ohio, Hlinois combined 
giving 650,967. The cane sugar crop was 
37,043 hogsheads; sorghum 24, and maple 
28,443,645 pounds. But the cane molasses 
was only 6,594,323 gallons to 16,050,089 of 


‘here are in the whole country 2,659,985 
farms against 2,044,077 in 1860, and 1,440,073 
in 1850, Ofthese, 6,875 are under three acres 
each, and 172,021 under ten acres. The 
farms of this size have increased from 54,- 
676 in 1860--more than trebled; those be- 
tween.}0 and.20 acres, from 162,178 to 294,- 
607; between 20 and 50 acres, from 616,558 
to 847,614; from 50 to 100 acres, from 608,- 
878 to 754,221; under: 500 acres, from 487,+ 
041 to 565,054; from 500 to 1,000 acres, from 
20,319 have fallen to 15,873; from 1,000 u 
wards, have declined from 5,364 to 3,720, 
showing a notable tendency to smaller hold- 
ings and increased ownership. The decline 
in large farms is, of course, most marked in 
Alabama, Ge ef na, Mississippi,: 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, where at a rough estimate it seems 
to have been 100 per cent. On the other 
hand the increase of these great landed 
tenures is shown in California three-fold; Il- 
linois one-third, and Wisconsin two-thirds, 
There are 76 farms of 1,000 acres and. over in 
ponener Haro The perceritage of unim- 
proved lands in farms has fallen from 61.5 in 
1860 to 59.9 in 1860 and 53.7 im: 1870—the 
greatest decrease, that is improvement, be- 
ing in the last decade. The average size of 
the fell in the same time from 203 to 199 and 
153 acres. In the first named year the aver- 
age was 4,466 in California—reduced to 482 ; 

in North Carolina—reduced to 212; 340 

~~reduced to 246; 942:in Texas-— 
fallen to 301; 541 in South Carolina—now 
But the size has enlarged in Arkansas 

land, and New Mexico. Rhode 
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tion, be- 
cause she was not,of the. highest rank-—al-, 
though she did, curi 
quently marry a Duke; so son ultimately 
married the youngest datightér of the Grand 
Duke of Baden, whichy brought very grept 
satisfaction to the foo: father-indaw 
insomuch as his daught w thus gained 
recognition abroad as ro: at the 
English Court she occupied énfyweort ofa 
comfortable semi-royal poaitionut; ffi oo! 
The tenth Duke, whose..principal .oecupar. 
tiop in life had for some “years been a prepa- 
ration for his obsequies, h ) Inelade 
the placing his body, iby’ méthods 
for which he had sent pt,:ih ancérior- 


erected for the acc tion of his precious 
corpse, died in 1852. ‘Two years before that 
event, the decline of this proud family com 
menced, His only daughter had married the 
late Duke of Newcastle; when jshe was 
eighteen—the marriage being no doubt 
brought about by the desire of het family 
to secure so desirable a match. ~ Mn 1850 this 
lady, having then a familysof several small 
children, miscon herself’ in a manner 
which obliged her husband togeck a divorce. 
From that time the whole of her family 
have, with one exception, gone wrong. Her 
eldest son is a. bankrupt, another became 
mixed up with persons of the worst charac-’ 
ter, and to this hour it isconsidered by many 
very doubtful whether the announcement of 
his death, followed by a funeral, of which de- 
tails were givenin the papers, was-not in 
truth a mere rusé to escape the penalty for 
his misdemeanors. A third son misbehaved 
himself in his profession, had to leave it, and 
has also been through the Bankruptey Court. 
The daughter married a drunkark whose mind 
gaye way through the habits he had ¢on- 
tracted. So much for the tenth Duke. of 
Hamilton’s daughter and her children. To 
turn to the son. “His wife had no taste for 
country life, and preferre@ the atmosphere of 
Continental courts, where: her-pretensions to 
royal rank gained full admission,..So they 
abandoned the princely ,homes in England 
and Scotland, whence they drew seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, to live princi+ 
ply at Paris. The ex-Emperor ye tn 
ess’ first cousin, received her with the ut- 


‘mest empressement, and indeed, her Grace was 


of no little use in giving tone to the Imperial 
Court, which, being entirely ignored by the 
Faubourg, was‘at one time ‘sadly in need of 
the presence.of ladies whose rank and posi- 
tion were unexceptionable, 

Some ten years ago, London and Paris 
were startled to learn that thé Duke of Ham- 
ilton had died aeongr 3 ift the: latter capital. 
The details seon followed...He liad.been 
supping at the. Maison Dorée, and had been. 
challenged by a friend to see which of them 
could carry the greater nambér of petits verres. 
In leaving the house he fell, strnck his head, 
and within :a few hours the eleventh Duke of 
Hamilton and. Brandon, lay dead. An Im- 
perial frigate carried his body to Scotland for 
burial in the mausoleum Which his father had 
erected, and his son, then a youth of cigh- 
teen, reigned it his‘s 4 ; 

Anda tine reign his-has been: Hamilton 
House, in London, after passing. into the 
hand of one of the most noted turfman of the 
day, was sold to the son of a successful iron- 
master. The same gentleman, so khowing 
in horse flesh, and in thosewho think: that 
they, too, know about it, rules in Hamilton 
Palace, and his presence there is almost cal- 
culated to bnng the grand ofd Duke ‘out 
of the mausoleam-to haunt the: “*hotsey’” 
usurper. The Duke’s only brother was a few 
weeks ago in the threes of insolvency, .and 
his unfortunate sister is, as weyead pater. 
day, trying to seek a refuge for her child from 
its father, whom she dreads—all beeause her 
mother Fp making ber the wife of a 
wretched princeling of a trumpery petty State 
mainly subsisting on ihe ruined fortunes of 
—— to seeing her the wife of seme 

onest-hearted Scottish gentleman.—N.” ¥. 
Times. i 
CE sa 
Closing Scenes of the Philadelphia 
Convention. 


The Boston Daily Globe, whose reports of 
the Republican National Convention have 


been execedingly graphic. ‘The following is 
its description of the scenes: 


It was Mr. Cullom, of Illinois, a swarthy 
son of the prairies, with strong voice and 
fluent speech, who had the honor, of placing 
Gen, Grant in renomination. It is inpossi- 
ble to describe the scene that followed, It 
seemed as if the vast audience, magnetized 
by one powerful and prevailing will, rose: to- 
gether.. Cheers surged through the building, 
peal upon peal, great waves of sound jt 
overflowed the walls and was caught up hy 
the vast multitude without, and came rushing 
back inereasing in volume through every open 
door, Hats, canes, handkerchiefs: were 
waved, the band struck in with martial 
strains, and the cheers, dying away from ex- 
haustion were renewed again an again, as 
there was unrolled at the back of the stage a 
cleverly executed picture of the man on horse- 
back. Gen. Woodford seconded the nomina- 
tion for New York in fit words and penetrat- 
ing accents. It is no use attempting to 
follow the call of States, and the pithy, witty, 
vigorous, and occasionally eloquent sentences 
with which each -chairman’ announced his 
delegation’s.choice,, At the close there was 
not a dissenting vote. *Then came andther 
exciting scene, and this lt was announced ; 
from the tier where thé band stood, a stirr’ 
campaign song was sung, which deepene 
and aroused the excited audience, ‘* John 


P-| Brown’’ was called for and. sing with ‘tre- 


mendous effect, ‘every voice of the thousands 
joining with and ‘swelling “the martial,and 
inspiring hallelujat-ehoruss Col. Church, of 
Montana, who .syuag the “Red White aud 
Blue” hicago — neoln was — 
nomina came tg Wie eand : 
and ** Marching to the dea with thrilling ef- 
fect. ‘When he came to the line,“ * ~ 


‘* How the darkies shouted when they heard 
the joyful sound,” 
a Georgia colored delegate emphasized the 
words by a series of excited *yélis, Col. 
Church called for three cheers for the colored 
delegates who séood by them when ‘‘ march- 
ing through Georgia,” and the whole audi- 
ence joined; and it was a striking thing to 
see ex-Cotifederate Colonels, Govérnots, anid 
Judges :.joi with the leaders of the ‘* boys ini 
— a sep gt ep such.a call... ‘Then came. 
e reading 
dial weleome to, the new issues relative to 
women and labor were ed. Those 
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‘Rlephant Romec. 
Sketch ofthe Life ind Carter of the Distii- 
utf‘event, the occurrence of which will excite 
interest in almost every city, town, or vil- 
ind Tess Freehng arm 
orming elephant “ Re- 
largest and .most valdable of his 
‘species ever brought to. this country, and 
mi any who have gone before 
elephant the mdst éxten- 
sive of menageries would be regarded ts ‘& to” 
tal ge and in the possession of ‘‘Romeo’’ 
m Forepaugh hag for years been-envied 
améng showmen. The nal had been ail- 
ing«for several weeks, the disease being lo- 


the ‘amore on Friday week, was the scene of 


’ celebrat 


ated in ‘us fore feet, which, from some tn- 


ea ‘enuse, had = one affected with in- 
ammation, resulting in acute. pain and a gen- 
eral debilitation of, the system, the effect of 


q which had, been noticed by a rapid wasting 


offlesh. On Tuesday fast ‘it was determine 
to, have ‘an tion pe @ upon 
med’s¥-fdet; and Dr.‘ Boyd,’ of: the Chicago 
Medical Callewes.was entrusted with the un- 
ing. examination developéd the 

srous Sthall bones “of the fect 


} dead, an 


cess being accompanied by the loss of several 
gations of blood. No d: on this account 
was anticipated, and if is believed, that. the 
death of the patient was not hastened from 
this cause, as to an elephant the loss of a 
couple of buckets of blood would be about 
equivalent to an ordinary attack of nose bleed 
on the part of one of the human kind. It was 
observed that “Romeo” was suffering the 
most aetite _— and it also becante apparent 
that the inflammation was rapidly extending 
upward toward the breast. For the first time 
in two weeks he laid down on Thursday night, 
his Bini of distress being so marked as to 
convince Mr. pe a that he was about 
to lose the most valuable feature of his'show. 
Early on Friday morning the proprietor vis- 
ited the menagerie tent, and found “Romeo”’ 
lying in the same position, his colossal flanks 
heaving with quick, short gasps, his eye fixed 
and filmy, and the further extremity of the 
trunk cold and pulseless. ‘The soundof Mr, 
Forepaugh’s voice calling him by name was 
recognized by the dying mastodon, and he at- 
tempted to raise his head in response to the 
touch df bis owner’s hand, but his strength 
was deported his life was ebbing fast, his 
head ropped back upon the ground, and 
after a few weak convulsive struggles, he had 
ceased to breathe, and all that remained of 
**Romeo’’ was a monstrous heap of inani- 
mate flesh. 
The circumstance occasioned a profound 
sensation among the attaches of the show, 
who gathered about the spot and sorrowfully 
¢areass. Aside from the 
great financial loss-—estimated at #50,000-—he 
bad sustained, Mr. Forepaugh was deeply 
moved by the catastrophe, as he regarded *“*Ko- 
meo’’ #8 the most valuable‘elephant in exist- 
ence, attributing to hima degree ofintelligence 
almost human, He had made a study of the 
animal’s peculiarities of disposition, and had 
succeeded in esta ihe most affectionate 
relations, with him....‘‘Why, dashit,” said the 
great showman, with a curious quiver of the 
voice. and a suspicious aversion of the head, 
‘he knew more than any trained horse I ever 
ewned. Te knew he wasn’t righi these last. 
few weeks, and when I'd go up to him and say, 
‘How do you get along, old fellow’ ‘he’d reach 
out his trunk and take my hand and put it on 
his forelegs, as much as to say, “There’s where 
it hurts me; can’t you do something to help 
it??’”’ And then the disconsolate proprietor 
went on to enumerate * ‘a? i- 
ties ; how he would do any conceivable trick 
in the ring-—stand on his forelegs or his hind- 
legs, turn on a pivot, waltz, go lame, kneel 
down, walk over his keeper’s body, taking the 
nicest care not to touch a shred of his clothing 
with his ponderous foot—im short, do anything 
which you, could possibly think of asking an 
eléphant todo ;-how, when.the wagons would 
get stuck in the mud, old “Romeo,” with the 
power of a hundred horses, Would get behind 
and push them along with the greatest ofease ; 
how, when he wag pully and saxage, 
his side, 


the 
had thrown him down u alle 


lay there a ‘day or two before le would give | 


but finally would weaken, and with his 


u 
ane eyes fairly beg to be released—and 


80 on with a volume of interesting reminis-. 
eonces. 

**Romeo”’ has an eventful history, having | 
killed ~five kéepers since his advent in 
America, besides destroying any number of 
fences, barns, garden patches, cornfields, 
orchards, ete. '» Hewas purchased by an agent 
of J. Mabie, in Calcutta, about twenty-tive 
years ago, having been taken from a brick 
yard, where he was rm: used in. grinding 
clay. The price paid for him was. $10,000 in 
gold, andhe was brought to America alon 
with nine others. In 1852, while south o: 
New Orleans, he killed his keeper, known as 
“‘Long Joehn,’’ whose successor, '‘‘Frenchy’’ 
Williams, shared the sande fate near Houston, 
Texas, in 1855; a third, Stewart Craven, 
was killed in 1860 near Cedar Rapids, Iowa : 
the fourth, Bill Williams, was sent to his 
last account in Philadelphia, in 1867, andthe 
fifth, named. McDevitt, Ohio, in 1869, com- 
pleted the list of “Romeo’s” victims. In the 
winter of 1863 he made himself ote ak 
conspicuous in © 0, by tearing to pieces 
the building in which he was. confined, on the: 
site of the present City Hall, and rushing out 
on the street in recklees manner, greatly to 
the aldrm of the inhabitants, who brought 
out a cannon with which to cope with the 
formidable monster, but he was recaptured 
before further damage was-done, — Similar 
depredations haye been committed by him in 
various places, and his hide now bears 
the -scars of numerous bullets and red hot 
irons. used to subdue him: His left eye was 
shot, out in 1865, near Philadelphia. He 
was bought in 1863 by Adam orepaugh 
at an auction sale of Mabie’s Menagerie, $25,- 
000 being the price paid. He was held to ‘be 
worth at least twice that stm; Mr. Forepat 
having been offered @10,600-a year’ for 
use of him five: years. His weight when in 
full flesh, was 10,153 pounds, and he stood 
11 feet 2} inches. high. He was supposed by 
competent slephantine chronologists to be 
about one hua years old. 

The body has been donated by Mr. Fore- 


paugh to the Chicago Medical College, where | 


the mounted skeleton and stuffed skin will 
he finest theanatomical nmseum. Scarce- 
ly had “‘Romeo”’ thed his last qesterdag 
morning when Mr. Forepaugh, with charac- 
teristic enerey sent a tele ram to his agent 
in New York; authorizing to draw upon 
Jay Cook &.Co. to the amount of $30,000, 
for directing Riuate pppoe, cape eit 

t steamer to ndon chase the 
wild and ferocfous lant od in the Brit- 


as ee : —— ~- 
or some stich learned it 
‘asked to tefl in’@ 
forence: between 


hey had py d themselves for examina- 
tion as experts in botanical studies. 

The strawberry fsnot a berry, It is barely 
ra Si frank _ a fruit. The delicious 
morsel is si receptaclé or upper por- 

of the stem on which, the seeds.are. set. 
Every child knows the dandelion, and its 
silk-like seeds, which fn playfulness it’ blows 
away to see “What's o'clock.” - Then there 
is left ow she ‘stem.a ‘punctured: surface like 


the end of a thimbles If, now, this dotted 
surface Sarda Vig Beg on cellular and 


Ke 


Y | third, ey ge all the | 


ish Zoological Ganien,prefrng an untamed 


‘less 8 


more “ambitious”? 
than one which has been tho 


en thoroughly subdued, 
Lessotis froma Strawberry. 


swell rapidly as a mushroom 
— ‘with ft the seeds 


This is: precise) isely. the. way the strawberry 

produced. It is one of those instances where 
& very small ‘incidoht regulted remarkably. 
ere-are other’ plarits ‘closely altied to the 
straw berry— botanists cal! them Potebtillas— 
which are i g but this 


to its surface, we 


that the strawberry is developed foni these 
dry-headed fellows, and that the sweet succu- 
lenge is the result of some power of evolution, 
it will be seen on how narrow a chance this 
great change stood, The Irish swain who 
likened his adored toa plate of ‘strawberries 
smothered in crame,’’ could searcely contem- 
plate without a shudder how nearly the sweet 
simile might have been lost to him. 

And as regards Darwin, how strange it is 
that those who come before the public as his 
opponents do not get up some. original ideas 
from every-day life with which to fight their 
doughty antagonist. This strawberry lesson 
would seem ‘to offer oné sach opportunity. 
The Darwinian idea is that change for 
their own good ; that any ch; a, ey wake 
is in order the better to aid their production, 
nutrition, or perpetuation, Now, what has 
the strawberry gained by its succulency that 
the dryfruited. forms do not. possess? The 
dry, ones abound everywhere, they flourigh in 
profusion, and _ their progen take care of 
themselves just as well. “May not the anti- 
Darwinians argue that if the succplency of 
the strawberry-is due to natural selection it 
was an useless effort ? 

How much may be learne } from many com- 
mon things? Tere we have before us, yéar 
after year, and at this season, day after day, 
an article of food of ‘which we really know 
nothing, and yet we see how much it may 
contribute to our niental as well as to our 
bodily pleasures.-~ Press. 

0 Ee —————_— 


How Magseilies was Sayed, 


The ‘achievement of the Unitea States | 


squadron at Marseilles, France, is causing 4 
good deal of comment abroad. That cityand 
a thousand. merchant ships. were. actuall 
aaved from. destruction by, the . 
ouill, apd intrepidity of the officers and 

e 
Cc 


men. 
squadron, consisting of the’ Wabash, 

, Brooklyn, Plyineuth, 

Juniata, and Wachnusette; under ¢ ad ¢ 
Admiral Alden, y.in the Napoleon } 
amid innumerable merchantment of éyery 
description and from every nation. Short! 
after midnight an explosion startled the city, 
followed by fire and dense clouds of heavy 
smoke, which issued from an Italian ship just 
arrived from Philadelphia with a cargo of 
troleum. The nature of the danger soon 
yecame evident, and it seemed | le to 
prevent the spreading of the fire from ship to 
ship, as they lay in sucha 3, and a gen- 
eral conflagration seemed imminent, for the 
houses extend down to the wharf on every 
side. = city ‘of inert ee to 
extinguish a great fire, nee people 
gathered, contemplating the, scene in panic- 
stricken, fascinated horror,» 

Presently a well-manned boat came from 
the part of the basin Muminated by the blaze, 
and pulled directly toward the) burning ship. 
This was,soon followed by another, then a 
of the Amer- 
ican squa . A moment later men were 
seen on the deck of the burning ship. “The 
silence of the a aaidnns was such that 

crackle: of fire, Pe words of command 
and blows of axes. The abs were or 
ing of the hundreds of barrels of ‘petr 
below, and its possible escape on shore and 
communication to other ships, perhaps others 
with petroleum, and in ination con- 
‘ceived the whole surface of the basin covered 
with burning oil; Presently the ‘butning 
vessel began to settle: She had been scut- 
tled and her cargo was‘now wader water, the 
deck being level with the surface. The dan- 
ger from the escape of burning petroleum was 
still imminent, when ‘a line of boats, lashed 
together stern and ‘stern, was seen pulling 
away, and as-the file straightened out the 
burning ship moved: also, and was plenty 
towed out to the bay by-over two hundre 
well-manned oars. It was only then that an 
immense cheer broke from the thousands of 
people, who ‘felt inexpressible gratitude for 
the salvation of the city, 
= = 

Tuk Nation is one of the papers which sup- 
ported the so-called “‘ Liberal Republican” 
movement at Cincinnati, but it could not 
stand the nomination of Greeley, and has not 
hesitated to express its opinions pretty plain- 
ly. The following remarks are from its edi- 
tion of this week : 

‘* He (Greeley).is neither revenue reformer 
civil service reformer, nor any other kins of 
reformer that péople now care about ; and, 
as to uncertainty, the very wind has, since 
the establishment of the Weather Bureau, 
become more reliable than he. The result is, 
eri ee aeerres eeeehnerie ee 
he has not only not mm. to. hi 
the reputable discontent of the 


ranks repentant and humiliated. He stands 
surrounded, as far as the Republican North 
is concerned, in the main by ‘ soreheads’ and 
blatherskites. His great, and, indeed, only 
reliance is the Democrats of the N and 


es ¢ - 
vont ly the visible sigs anew 
Solace ain part of old (aoe ee 
rebels to get possession of the Government. 
is AO Saha are honest men to do now ? 
annals is nothing else :offered, if the 
ocratic Conyention 
orm Oe te Catt thine fee Repeal 
aw, e on or wd 
ay of Bay's to choose 
, and vote - 


m swells, carrying high 
have @ fruit:like unta the’ snawberry, | lifle ol 


| quite simple, yet 
latel ‘ 


‘a number of women 


by, the discipline, | 


oe san 


party, but- he has driven it back Mato: the | 





than Sen lines la charged the rate of « fall 

e lets than « quarter of & col- 
jnverted for © lees time than three monthe 
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|| NEWS: OLIPPINGS. 
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~The Pullraan Palace Car Company hey 
v 

a rege ch ate Han of land Aes foo. 
; ’ y 

supply of their coaabies | or the Dominion = 3 

—It is seldom that himec! 

splitting wood ; tat “a Mundooaon canton 
ished the feat suec ly, recently, by 


itting a in 
handle, pistol in his pocket with the axe- 


-—Ten cents a busnel is thought to be a 
et price for lemons and oranges in 
. Native fruits are a drug in 


pro- 
climate, where vegetatio 
vine do*tae vegetation oan pestilence 


—A narrow gauge railroad is to be con- 
structed from Julesburg, on the Union Pa- 
cific, to Denver, which will make a route, to 
Denver 70 miles shorter than either of the 


Brazil 


broad gauge routes. 


A tiew system of telegraphy, said to be 
ex is 
been favenied Sy fee ee 


men, in Paris. The ave 

to the French authorities for “4 > sae agg 
-—A noted wag in a Western college one 

morning read a theme of unusual merit. The 

President, being suspicious, asked pointedly 

if it was original. ‘“‘Why, yes, sir,” was the 


reply, *‘it had original over it in the I 
took it from.?? a ad 


~-An African king has arrived in Europe. 
He is accompanied by his premier, an eunuch 

officers of his army, and 

far tothe Unlst Sees oe 
e Un 8. i 

officially received. noe 


. American ladies may be interested to 
know that the govetiment of Japan has re- 
cently repealed the law heretofore in force 
there, which made it a punishable offense for 
any person of the Japanese descent to inter- 
marry with foreigners. 

—A nen pag of re 
been invented in Bri rt, Connecticut. 
A ‘‘ten meeting” is held. and’a silver ‘brick 
fram Nevada given to the person who esti- 
mates its weight correctly by “* betting” — 
each estimate twenty-five cents, for the bene- 
fit of the infant class. 


—Horace Greeley has discovered the weak- 
ness of the currant worm. It is tin. He 
says: “Nail two or three narrow strips of tin 
on the outside of the currant and the worm 
will not touch it. Some cultivators fasten 
the strips with:screws as they are more easily 
Sor ht hie than nails when the fruit is ready to 


ious lottery has just 


ee is a ere Fae Bs many re 
spects. Among other of its ‘an 
is claimed for it that it is ) 

wing of Olive trees. The net 

an acre of these trees is put at $2,812, 

and the cost of planting an acre of 
including cost of land at $225. Olives, at 
‘that rate, would pay. 


—The Baltimore American has the follow- 
ing: ‘* Over the doors of the Baltimore Con- 


y | vention onght to be placed the following, em- 


blazoned in letters of gold by day and by 
night, which is a quotation from an article 

tten by Greeley a short time ago: ‘ All 
Democrats are not horse thieves, but all 


-horse thieves are Democrats,’ ?” 


A French newspaper describes the pro- 
ive journalism of Groat Britain as fol- 
we: Schot-man is printed on the road 
from Edinburgh to G in a wagon be- 
longing to the paper, which contains a print- 
wrremaes Sree & type, ce neon Bae 
During t y ‘or 
enebediet a 


ing 

the off, with the addition 
— Ww. 

of e news and telegrams received on the 


—The father of Thomas Nast, the great 
caricaturist, was a onal ici 


atur professional musician, a 
calling which he intended his son should fol- 


‘Thomas, however, had a genius for drawing, 
and he knew it. ‘He is married to 
the ter of an . lady, and has 
three m, all living. | 
-—A Glasgow exchange informs us that 
Cyd sidp-telidete dnp, Peseal. 4» a, pals 
slyde for. a vessel to it 
for the National Steamship Company, to run 
between Liverpool and New York, of dimen- 
sions second only to the Great gEastern. 
Her length is to be 576 feet over all, and she 
is to be fifty feet beam and thirty-five feet in 
depth. It is Say ong ase that the great steam- 
ship will make the voyage from ‘port to port 
in seven days. ae eee 
—Edwin Forrest’s agent lost $3,000 of his 
master’s money, the other day in the bar- 
of the Continental. 


He supposes that he it on the- F 
and that some individual who wasn’t honest 
— it up and held fast to it in silence. 

. Forrest says it’s all very.well to say on 
the stage that “he who steals my purse 
steals trash,’? but when it comes down to 
real life, and disgusting, sober reality, it 
alters the case very materially. 


—The New York delegation marched to 
the hall of the convention two and two, es- 
corted b When 
the four Senatorial delegates were called to 
head the column, it was found that Gerrit 
Smith, on account of infirmity, would go px} a 


ian pore joiced that i 
elegation. | ever rej t 
Joga eemered ates know that 


—A correspondent of ‘the Warren Ga) 
Mail tells a orace Gree 
ee ewer tam im his “Recollections of 
a Busy Life,”’ In 1841 the t 


correspondent was 
working at a saw-millin Wrightsville. Gree- 
y being in. that section on a yisit to his 


the absurdi- 
hat’ as its stand- | 


wy 
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be addressed to Frederick Douglass, Jr., Lock Box 31. 


This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 


@@ Subscribers changing their residences, end desiring 
to have the New Nartoxat Ena forwarded to them, should 
be particular in writing us to state folly the new address, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the town, 
county, and State from which the change is to be made. 
Attention to this will save much trouble, 
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FOR PRESIDENT: 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, 


OF ILLENOTS, 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT: 
HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 








Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation, 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philadelphia Convention, 


Demise of the Democratic Party. 


It seems almost impossible that we are 
never to meet the Democracy as a vital or- 
ganization again on the theatre of American 
politics; and yet such is the incontestable 
truth. The malign elements and mischievous 
tendencies of that party by a kind of pohtical 
transmigration will certainly reappear, and 
require all that is healthy in the body politic 
to resist and counteract them ; but the party 
itself is authoritatively doomed to an igno- 
minious death. The dayis fixed. The para- 
phernalia necessary to its execution are al- 
ready prepared. Whatever doubts there 
might have been of this result a few weeks 
ago, has now been setatrest. Indiana, with 
Thomas Hendricks at her head, has reSigned 
the neck of the Democratic party to the axe. 
Had the Democracy of this State followed the 
counsels of Voorhees instead of the counsels 
of Hendricks, some hope of the life of the 
Democratic party might have remained. As 
the case now stands Indiana has prononnced 
the doom of the party, and the 9th of Julyis 
the time, and Baltimore is the place of its 
execution. Like everything else in this 
world that has any hold upon tife, this grand 
old political organization, with all its glorious 
traditions of power and victory, has shown 
a reluctance to die. The efforts of its 
high priests to imbue it with a spirit of resig- 
nation to its fate have been indifferently re- 
warded. The pearly gates, galden streets, 
and balmy air as awaiting beyond has been 
vividly described, and in the momentary ex- 
citement created by such eloquence the Dem- 
ocracy have said, “Let us depart and go 
hence.’”? Yet while there is life there is 
& hope, and deep down in the soul of the party 

there is.an earnest struggle—as in every 
other living thing—-for life. Delaware De- 
mocrocy, at least, does not want to die ; cer- 
tainly not such a death as is provided for it 
,on the 9th of July at Baltimore. It prefers 
existence with defeat and destitution to anni- 
hilation. But Delaware is always a few years 
behind the age, and her clinging to the past 
and present and her disregard of the great 
future are quite characteristic. Her Bayards 
\and Saulsburys have not yet learned that 
slavery is abolished in the United States. 
They are still cracking their slave whips in 
the vacant air as lustily as if they were draw- 
ng the warm blood of a negro at every blow! 

‘o the Democracy of the whipping-post State 

will never say die,’’? though all the world 
Ansides itself, knows it must die, and that on 
‘3 tombstone will be written: “DIED OF 
HUNGER,” 

But we will no longer deal in figures of 
speech, It is plain that the National Demo- 
cratic Convention to be held in Baltimore is 
as certain to indorse Greeley in July as the 
Republican Convention in Philadelphia was 
certain to nominate Ulysses 8, Grant in June. 
Indiana; Florida, South Carolina, . Iowa, 
Kansas, Vermont, Missouri, and Wisconsin 
are positively committed to the indorsement 
of the Cincinnati nominations, and as these 
States have gone so will go the Democracy 
of the other States. Looking at the certain 
nomination of Horace Greeley as the certain 
dissolution of the Democratic party as it will 
be, the fact is another proof of the impossi- 
bility of preserving any national political 
party for any considerable lengih of time 
which neither has power nor the hope of at- 
taining power. The Democratic party, so 
long the dominant party, has been a minority 
party during twelve long years. Tt has made 
three desperate efforts to get possession of 
the Federal Government and has failed of 
success, and so the “‘unterrified’? have at 
last become disheartened. The effect of re- 
peated defeats has been to convince its lead- 
ers that success in their appropriate character 
and under their recognized name is impossible 
to them. The several Democratic Conven- 
tions already referred to, have notified the 
rank and file of this conviction and of the 
determination to climb up some other way, 
to seek old ends by new means, and under 
new names, They say in their action more 
plainly and emphatically than the same can 
be rendered in words, that the Democratic 
party has been masle odious by its past devo- 
tion to slavery and its sympathy with slave- 
holding treason ; that it isa party of the past 
and of the dead, and that it no longer meets 
the wants of the living present, nor can it 
anticipate those of the boundless fature. 
Vallandigham before he shot himself, stam- 
mered out something like this in his new de- 
parture’proposition, and the Blairs have been 
teaching it with success for tivo years in Mis- 
souri, and now it is confessed by nearly alj 
the party. The upshot of it all is that no 
party can live in this country which flagrantly 
contradicts the moral and patriotic conyic. 

ions of the American people and which is at 

ar with the genius of American institutions, 
The lesson’ of the situation is that the 
which is most true to the broadest American 
doctrine of Liberty will be the party of the 
present and. the future. . 


‘editorial department should be 


the whole North was surprised and aston- 
ished, When Chief Justice Chase aban- 
doned the Republican party, and went over 
to the Democratic party, from no visible mo- 
tive but to receive the nomination for the 
Presidency, his old friends felt not only mor- 
tified but astonished. They felt as ifa noble 
and beautiful life had all at once been wantonly 
defaced, But somehow or other the course of 
Horace Greeley, though viewed with grief, 
is not viewed with astonishment by any. 
Nobody seems to have predicated anything 
of him on the score of consistency. ‘The fact 
is, Mr. Greeley has prepared the country for 
any change, however violent and contradic- 
tory, and the most hopeful thing about his 
possible, though not probable, election is, 
that he may turn out to be as good a Repub- 
lican in the Democratic harness as he has 
been a good Democrat in Republican harness. 
He has often shown a remarkable attach- 
ment for the other side. We are inclined to 
think that this is constitutional with him, 
We counsel the Democrats to have an eye 
to their new standard-bearer. On the ques- 
tion of secession he was clearly with the 
South, but when the war began to defeat 
secession, he was as clearly and strongly with 
the North. At one time he was for crushing 
the rebellion at all hazards, and at another 
for peace at any price. Since the war he has 
been for and against almost every line of 
policy suggested in any quarter. His bailing 
Jefferson Davis was a product of that strange 
mixture of innocence and guile which shines 
in Mr. Greeley’s face. Everybody believes 
him honest, but no one can safely trust him. 
Nobody knows whether if he is elected to the 
office he covets, we shall have in the Presi- 
dential chair a Copperhead or a Black Re- 
publican. The instability, the crotchety 
character of the man, admitting him to be 
honest and patriotic, would make his posses- 
sion of the reins of the Government a con- 
stant source of danger and alarm to the 
country. 











More Light in the Seuth. 


The New York Times, of Saturday, after a 
singularly able and comprehensive survey of 
the politics of the nation, figures out twenty- 
three States and two hundred*and thirty- 
nine electoral votes as sure for Grant, with 
six States doubtful, and conceding eight 
States for Greeley, provided he receives the 
Democratic nomination. It is impossible to 
read this able and exhaustive survey without 
feeling that the writer is both a close and 
candid observer, and yet we fear the effect 
of such anticipations. One of the least wise, 
and yet one of the commonest things in the 
world is to underestimate the forces opposed 
tous. It may now be safely assumed that. 
Horace Greeley will be the candidate of the 
Democratic party, and that a very large part 
of the Democratic party, under the leader- 
ship of men who think to be out of office is 
too bad, and that they won’t stand it any 
loner, will go to the support of Greeley and 
Brown, while many of the disaffected in our 
ranks will go the same way. We had better 
all the while look upon the contest (hope- 
fully, to be sure,) but as one which will de- 
mand our wisest and best exertions to suc- 
ceed. The Republican party should espe- 
cially see to it that the whole South shall be 
made thoroughly acquainted with the men, 
measures, and spirit of the Republican party. 
To this end, speakers of both races should 
go through that section, and in a temperate 
and candid spirit discuss the relative merits 
of the parties and candidates asking the sup- 
port of the country, Bitter as is the feeling 
in that section, sad and disappointed as are 
many who fought to establish the Confede- 
racy, we do not held them implacable. They 
can be made to see that the Republican 
party is not a malignant party, that iis posi- 
tion is the logical result of events above the 
power of party, and that upon the whole, 
the interests of the whole country can be 
better subserved by the men and the meas- 
ures of the Republican party than by the 
coalition party—neither flesh, fish, nor fowl-— 
now pressing the claims of Horace Greeley. 
Among the gentlemen who received us most 
cordially in the South some months ago 
were men who fought with hearts as brave 
and arms as strong for the Confederacy as 
our soldiers fought for the Union. They now 
sincerely accept the situation, and thousands 
more, equally noble, will do the same when 
they better understand General Grant and 
the Republican party. More light in the 
South ; let there be more light—the more the 
better. 





A Reluctant Retractation. 


The Rochester Democrat has done the cause 
of political morality some service and the 
cause of Greeley some damage in its contro- 
versy with the Syracuse Standard. Under 
the sting of courteous criticism, and by facts 
of incontestable history, it has compelled that 
journal to confess that the letter which it 
published, in common with the malignant 
press of the country generally, dated Febru- 
ary 17, 1869, purporting to be from General 
Grant, acknowledging the gift of more than 
a hundred thousand dollars is, as to its date, 
a forgery. The offense which this malignant 
forgery was designed to fix upon General 
Grant, was that of taking presents of large 
sums of money, while holding the office of 
President. It was a little, cunning, mean, 
sneaking political falsehood, on whose back 
was to be piled a mountain of lying implica- 
tions, but it has utterly broken down. The 
Standard now admits the letter in question 
was written in 1866, and not in 1860! It ig 
something in these degenerate times when 
the idea that “ all is fair in politics,” has be- 
come the controlling creed of so many of the 
assailants of General Grant, to find one jour- 
nal of the Greeley persuasion too honorable 
to stick to a lie when it has been plainly 
shown to be such. The assanits upon the 
President at this point, made with so much 
apparent earnestness and indignation, proves 
after all, the strength of his position, and 











his countrymen dictated. Even if he had 
taken a present of a hundred thousand dollars 
as a testimonial for past services, after his 
election to the Presidency, the fact in iteelf, 
need not imply ‘anything dishonorable ;‘és- 
pecially if it were openly done, Perhaps, 
there never was a purer statesman than was 
the late Richard Cobden, of England. He 
went to his grave without a reproach. Yet, 
while a member of the British Parliament, 
voting on all questions affecting his country- 
men, he accepted gifts of thousands of pounds 
sterling from his friends, and yet no English- 
man that we have ever heard of has ever 
been mean enough to breathe a word against 
the integrity of that great and good man be- 
cause of his gift-taking. John Bright is 
another British statesman, than whom there 
are none purer, and yet, John Bright, hke 
Cobden, while a member of Parliament, 
openly received presents of large sums of 
money. Cobden and Bright had nobly 
served their country. They had been chiefly 
instrumental in procuring the repeal of the 
corn laws, and for this they received these 
marks of honor and esteem. Grant has not 
done less for his country than Cobden and 
Bright have done for theirs, and shame on 
the meanness which would reproach him for 
receiving a reward like theirs. 





Gerrit Smith in the National Con- 
vention. 


Among the many beautiful and significant 
features of the recent National Republican 
Nominating Convention held in Philadelphia, 
none were more interesting to us than the 
attendance and participation in it, by Hon. 
Gerrit Smith. When we heard of his ap- 
pointment as a delegate, we feared that his 
years, and the delightful quiet of his home on 
the hills of Peterboro, would keep him away. 
But the brave and veteran abolitionist, bent 
upon usefulness commensurate with his years, 
was personally present, giving the full weight 
of his character and influence to the renomi- 
nation of the man who has served the coun- 
try not less wisely and well in peace than in 
war. The colored people of the United 
States will note the presence of Gerrit Smith 
at that Convention, and will know well how 
to interpret the fact. Where that man leads, 
all colored men may safely follow. Gerrit 
Smith knows the Republican party. He 
knows the liberal party. He knows General 
Grant and knows Horace Greeley, and while 
he knows, as we all do, the veteran editor 
and his many good qualities, he still prefers 
Grant, and the'Republican party, to Greeley 
and the Liberal’ and Democratic party that 
support him. His wisdom is equal to his 
justice, and his moral firmness and personal 
independence are equal to his other great 
qualities. 


a 
. Grant’s Letter of Acceptance. 


The Republican press of the country is 
unanimous (as well it may be) in its praise 
of this model and characteristic letter, Among 
no people can there be found more extrava- 
gance, more downright wastefulness of words, 
than among ourselves, and yet, among no 
people is there a-higher appreciation of hon- 
est brevity and directness of speech. One of 
the secrets of Abraham Lincoln’s popularity 
was his honest bluntness, his ability to put 
his meaning into such forms as the people 
could easily remember, and appropriate: 
There is not a sentiment naturally touched 
by the renomination of President Grant which 
does not find fit and full expression in this 
quiet letter. The circumstances under which 
it was composed, prove that its author is 
equal to any situation in which he may be 
placed, He accepts a Presidential nomina- 
tion with the same imperturbable quiet and 
gravity with which he gave an order in war 
to bring a division in line of battle. He 
might have easily written a longer letter on 
such an occasion, but he could hardly have 
written a better one. 
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Wilson’s Letter or Acceptance. 


While this letter differs widely in length 
and style from that of President Grant, it # 
not less appropriate, to the point,@nd charac- 
teristic. A prominent leader in the earliest 
efforts to put our Government in harmony 
with the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, intimately acquainted with the 
men and the measures, of the movement to 
this end, an able Senator, an eloquent speak- 
er and writer, a historian of the mighty con- 
test between the elements of tyranny and 
liberty, it was natural and beautiful in Henry 
Wilson, in accepting the nomiatation for the 
next highest office in the gift of the American 
people, to give us just such a latter as he has 
given us, It is as replete with good sense, 
sound statesmanship, as it is overflowing with 
manly feeling. It is a condensed history of 
the great American conflict, now drawing to 
a close, and a prophetic foreshadowing of the 
aftercoming questions soon to engage the best 
thoughts and feelings of the American people. 
By no class of Americans will this letter be 
read with more profound and grateful interest 
than by the colored people, Thay believe in 
Henry Wilson, and with good reaaon. 


Grant’s Economy. 


Asan economist as well as a faithful ad- 
herent to the principles of the Republican 
party in relation to human rights and freedom 
General Grant has been a sucess, The 
thirty-nine months of Grant’s adi ninistration 
have witnessed a reduction of our taxes and 
a relief to our tax-payers to the amount of 
$140,000,000, notwithstanding this enormous 
decrease in our taxation we have been en- 
abled to pay off $331 ,985,878.78 of our public 
debt. To men of practical ideas this alone 
will outweigh any slight mistakes of the Ad- 
ministration, and when proper consideration 
is given to the work already done aiid being 
pursued in the way of bringing about respect 
for law and order in the rebellious portions 
of the Union, all lovers of their country will 
see that it is no fault of theirs that the instru- 
ment for so much good shall not bave larger 


begun and promising such abunde nt success. 
The above figures show that. Gcmeral Grant 





Opportunity for carrying on the work so well. 
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pantry, »®andi aetna eliedenny ah 
often in “severe straits as to how he might 
win the votes of one section without losing 
most skill to manage a candidate so that he 
should serve and please two masters. He was 


not only to ride two horses, but two horses | Stor 


going different ways. The plan then was 
either to take a candidate who had never 
made any speeches or written any letters ; 
or otherwise to take one whose utterances 
contained the most violent and point-blank 
contradictions, eut them in two, print one in 
capitals at the South, and the other in italics 
at the North, so that the candidate had the 
appearance of being the child of different 
fathers and failed of the likeness of either. 
All over the North in 1844 Henry Clay was 
a furious abolitionists, Horace Greeley 
and Cassius M. Clay were then relied upon 
as the dextrous hands to put this head upon 
the great ‘Harry of the West, while the whole 
Whig press of the South were emblazoning 
him as the champion of slavery. But not 
even then could this double dealing succeed. 
The hypocrisy was entirely too thin. In fact, 
it disgusted both sections. People generally 
“want to know, you know,’’ and they will 
know. They have not’ changed in this 
respect. At the South $ust now Horace 
Greeley is commended ‘as favoring the res- 
toration of the old ruling class to power. 
At the North he is commended for his down- 
right, radical Abolitionism and his friendship 
for the negro. Our impression is, that some- 
body is to be cheated out of their votes by 
honest Horace Greeley. 
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“Stop My Paper.’ 








WasHInaTon, D. C., June 13, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 

Deak Sir: I desire you to stop my paper. 
My only object in discontinuing my connec- 
tion with you as a reader of your very able 
paper is I do not want to patronize any 
paper that speaks of Horace Greeley as you 
do. How any person of your race can be 80 
ungrateful as to constant arrays and vilify 
the best friend you ever , is beyond my 
comprehension. 

Truly yours, J. C, SMITH. 

The reason given for “‘ atopping my paper”’ 
is in accordance with an opinion held by many 
white men who have not learned to think of 
the colored man, as a man like other men, 
capable of reasoning and able to judge as to 
what will conduce to his highest interest. 
Colored men are not ungrateful to Horace 
Greeley for the good he has done, nor can 
the opposition of the New National Era 
to his election to the Presidency be called 
ingratitude. We oppose him not forgetting 
his former faithfulness to the cause of liberty 
and humanity, but because we see in his 
present attitude and efforts that which will 
undo all the good he has heretofore done in 
behalf of our race. Horace Greeley would 
deprive the black man of the South of that 
protection which has proven of any avail 
against the atrocities of the Ku-Klux Klans. 
He would make odious those people in the 
South known as carpet baggers in that 
region, and who are generally friendly to the 
blacks. He would exalt those men in the 
South who attempted the destruction of the 
nation, and against whem the writer of the 
above letter fought, mefi who look upon the 
ballot in the hand of the black man, their 
former slave, as an insult to themselves to 
be resented by murder, arson, and kindred 
crimes. To the tender mercies of these men, 
would the Liberal Republican party, with 
Horace Greeley as their leader, consign the 
loyal black man of the South. It is an in- 
sult to charge us with ingratitude to ‘‘ the 
best friend we ever had’”’ because, when we 
find that *‘ best friend’’ scized with a mania 
that makes him lose sight of those principles 


which made him our friend, we oppose his 


elevation to a position from which he will be 
an injury to us. 

When Union soldiers were escaping from 
rebel prisons, and danger and death beset 
their path in every direction, the loyal black 
man of the South at the risk of life aided 
them with food and guidance; when rebel 
arms were well nigh proving too much for 
the armies of the Union, and the white men 
of the North were tiring of the conflict, and a 
large party were ready to surrender to the 
South, the black man forgetting past wrongs 
came to the help of the Union in response to 
its cry of help me negro or I sink. Though 
he had been before insultingly refused arms 
with which to carry out his proffered assist- 
ance, he came two hundred thousand strong 
and the Union was saved. The country that 
Horace Greeley could call his own was saved, 
in it Horace Greeley was a man with every 
right respected, no privilege denied. The 
black man had no right respected, every 
privilege denied. A grateful nation soon 
made it unconstitutional to enslave the black 
man; gave him the ballot, and now seeks to 
protect him in the exercise of his manhood 
rights through the great and glorious Repub- 
lican party, and the ingrate is he who would 
destroy that party that has been, and still is, 
just to the negro who came promptly to the 
rescue of the imperilled nation. Especially 
is he an ingrate, who would withdraw the 
nation’s protection from: its tried and trusty 
friends, and leave them #0 the enemies of 
both the nation and of its friends. If telling 
the truth as to the present position of Horace 
Greeley and the Liberal Republican party, is 
villifying him then are we guilty of the charge. 
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Baltimore Vs. Washington. 


Baltimore is now hard at work construct- 
ing the Drum Point Railroad, which runs 
-from Baltimore to the mouth of the Patuxent 
river. The above road runs through Ana- 
rundel and Calvert counties, Maryland. Each 
of which by an almost unanimous vote of her 
people, subscribed some $400,000 or $500,000 
toward the construction of the road, Balti- 
more is reaching out for the country business, 
and will, if we do not prevent it, reach the 
trade of the Peninsular country of Maryland, 
and thereby take the bread out of our mouths, 
The trade of the lower counties—Prince 
George, Charles, and St, Mary’s—justly be- 
longs to this city. This city being the com- 
mercial centre of that of the country. 


bas carried out the promises to carry on the | - 
Government in the interest of economy, 


Point Lookout Railroad Company. 
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While regret will be felt everywhere b 
thoughtful and 4 snen that © staten- 


nation 

* rotation po: 
matter of satisfaction to know that his suc- 
Gar Te the: people of this DN and 

a iate their t obligations to Senator 
Foitersen for his labors et inte t care 
for their interests, it is a matter of lively sat- 
isfaction that the political huckster who 
descended to the employment of such dirty 
tools as the Cranes, Hattons, Purvis’s, 
and Augustas to defeat Senator Patter- 
son and get his place, was utterly defeated 
in his aspirations. 


The Star, of this city, in the above, allows 


one of the professors at Howard University, 
andjDr. A. T. Augusta, a skillful surgeon 
and physician of this city, as “ dirty tools.’’ 
The fact is, that Drs. Augusta and Purvis 
have been doing all in their power to break 
down the spirit of caste in the medical fra- 
ternity in this District, and feeling that their 
efforts have been futile only because of oppo- 
sition from Senator Patterson, they made the 
fact known to friends in the State of New 
Hampshire some time ago. Ifthis had weight 
in preventing the re-election of Senator Pat- 
terson, we feel very much like congratulating 
the State of New Ilampshire upon its stead- 
fastness to the principle of equal rights. 





The Clesing Examinations of the 
Colored Schools. ; 


Thursday, the 13th instant, will be remem- 
bered with pleasure by those who attended 
the examination of the Preparatory High 
School, in charge of Miss Mary Patterson. 
This school has been heldin the Hall of Ste- 
yens Building during the year, but next year it 
will be removed to the Sumner Building, 
corner 17th and M streets, which is one of 
the finest school buildings in the city. The 
examination of the high school was conducted 
by Superintendent Cook and Prof. Vashon. 

This school numbers twenty-four pupils. 


It began with a larger number but many left | 


during the year. The exercises were wit- 
nessed and appreciated by a large number of 
friends. The classes in Algebra had just 
taken the floor as we entered the building. 
They who gave the explanations of the 
problems which were given them did it well. 
The Arithmetic, embracing a variety of sub- 
jects, was well handled by those who ex- 
plained. The pupils here had the Latin but 
a short time, and we could not expect a very 
showy examination, yet the translation and 
parsing were good. The reading was good. 
Among the best readers in the school are 
Misses Blanche Brown, Mary Nolle, Amelia 
Butler, and Caddie Parke. 

The examination in English Grammar was 
fair, We well know that they can make a 
better showing than they did, for on a former 
occasion we were present when they ana- 
lyzed and parsed with greater facility. The 
audience was very pleasantly entertained 
with rhetorical exercises and singing. The 
following is the programme: Duett, ‘*Let the 
Dead and the Beautiful Rest’’-—by Misses 
Mattie Lawrence and Margaret Hutton. 
Essay, ‘“‘A Leaf’’—Miss Rosetta Coakley. 
Declamation, ‘‘A Requiem’’-——l.loyd. Mar- 
shall. Essay, ‘‘Whither are we Drifting?’’— 
Miss Aurelia Butler. Solo, ‘In Life De- 
serted’’—Miss Caddie Parke. Essay, “‘A 
Neglected Accomplish nent *—Miss Mary 
Nolle. Declamation,‘* An Educated South’’— 
Wm. Bruce. ‘*First Chapter of Chronicles’’— 
Miss Blance Brown. Duett, ‘Tell me where 
the Fairies Dwell ?’’—Misses Mattic Law- 
rence and Margaret Hutton. Declamation, 
‘On the Bridge’’—Miss Mattie Lawrence. 
“Second Chapter of Chronicles’’—Miss Cad- 
die Parke, Selection, ‘*‘ May Queen’”’—Miss 
Blanche Brown. 

This programme was well carried out, and 
the young ladies and gentlemen acquitted 
themselves nobly and deserve great credit 
for the ability they manifested. Miss Pat- 
terson has doubtless labored assiduously to 
make her school a success, and the friends 
appeared to be satisfied with the examina- 
tion. 

The examinations were closed on Friday, 
14th instant, in the Grammar room of the 
Anthony Bowen School, presided over by 
Miss Martha Briggs. There are thirty pu- 
pils enrolled in this room, two of whom were 
absent. The examination was conducted by 
Superintendent Cook and Professor Vashon. 
While we were present classes were ex+ 
amined in Decimal Fractions, Percentage, 
Denominate Fractions, and Grammar, This 
examination met our most sanguine expecta- 
tions, for the teacher is one of the most 
thorough instructors we have, and we could 
see the characteristics of the teacher stand 
out prominently in the scholars. This school 
evinced a thoroughness in scholarship and a 
promptness in recitation second to none of 
the schools we have visited. 

The examinations this year have been at- 
tended with a deal of interest and as a whole 
have been successful and satisfactory. The 
Board of Trustees, Superintendent, and 
teachers have labored arduously this year, as 
they have in the past, to make our schools a 
success, and under the disadvantages we 
have labored the schools have thrived. 

We look forward to the day, and we hope 
it is not far distant, when we shall have but 
one school system and our facilities for im- 
provement shall be far in advance of those we 
now have. In saying this we do not wish to 
underrate what we now have, but we do 
wish and must have the best system that is 
possible. 
tion in this city and elsewhere will not leave 
a stone unturned, but do everything that can 
be done to do away with separate schools. 
Not because we have not efficient teachers, 
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his views as to the Presidency. 
editor of the Missouri Cawcasian, by name 
Donan, saw fit to publish the letter, which 
we reproduce : 
[From the Lexiagton (Mo ) Caucasian.) 

New York, Oct. 18, 1871. 


Donan, Esq., Lexington, Mo.: 
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that the policy you 
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. Clay’s fling at the editor of this paper as ajempire in the West within the last thirty 
half white man” will prove a mere waste of | Yas. , . 

words so far as effecting any feeling among - At the recent convention in Philadel a 


; legate from congratulated 
the colored people of Kentucky against “ half a the Suduesdens aan but one member out_. 


white men” is concerned. That man is no| of his whole. delegation was born in that 
friend of the colored people who attempts to | State. That was the Western idea, Con- 
create a difference among them, based on pried age oF nia ee See a 
color. two ideas, and note the rapid growth, the 
intellectual activity, the moral force, the ma- 
terial prosperity of the imperial free State, 


The Washington Daily Peele thacegnioas ee ee ee 
of the friends of a regular Democratic nomi-| So here, the greatness, the wealth, the 
nation at Baltimore, of an out-and-out Bour- | power of the future city will be found in. the 
bon Democrat, in a labored editorial on the | Teedom of the ey » the iy mys of the 


19th instant, admits that Horace Greeley will | the cepeibentatives of all pees ml of +5 
be the nominee of the Democratic Convention | common poor’ Here they are coneee 
we find ~ 


in Baltimore and promises to support the | With just that frequency with which 
nominee of that convention, calling on all | ¢m room and place, and satisfy their seek- 


opponents of General Grant to do likewise. _— ciaen ney Mave comme seat p< gow I 


alities ahd races and religions. Our local in- 
stitu should be as broad as the continent 
, — from “which we draw our tion. Our. 
This gentleman, one of the survivors of the | schools should be open to the children of all 


John Brown heroes of Harper’s Ferry fame, | Who ues a Prag Forage and 
: 1 : shoul room for all, No sectionalism 
4 fo genlanigay ae “ pares should hinder, no class discrimination should 


degrade, any child of the Republic, nor should 
who deserves the respect of all the friends of | those of. aay faith be repelled in seeking ad- 


abet ie bi Rrary i tte Aires ye ee gee 

their belief that his “soul is marching on”’ ; was these views 

eanlia Snidiiaia ied acs to woke plan that I introduced the joint resolution 
aS aptthig which I have now moved as a. 

followers who needs the consolation and as-| the bill as reported to the 

sistance of friends. the 


some would t 
encanta 


- come when existing distinctions 6 ( 
8@> The man Thomas Hendricks, who, in|"@ce may be removed from our common 
1866, said in the Senate of the United States | Schools it iS certainly too late to re-enact 
that he would suffer his right arm to be cut off | may be established. It is also far ag 
before negroes should be allowed to vote in | to refuse to all equal chances for on 
Indiana with his consent, is the candidate of | i cases where merit is the only test of 


Liberal Republicans, and their allies, Cop-| "Ty. colored men and w 


perheads, for Governor of Indiana, and the | are American citizens. peg all the 


Liberals think to gain votes from the colored | rights, endowed by fundamental law with all 
voters of that State for their candidate. the rightful priv ‘or and 
een y strive to pe 


& -5 


» &e. 
locality or other 
tions 
be 


could 


mostly free trade, and I am a fero- 
protectionist. I have no doubt that 
might be nominated and elected by your 
but it would place us all ina false po- 














Accepting the Inevitable. 








Osborne P. Anderson. 


We received a call from Rev. Wm. H.|Sendered ty thels 


Phillips, of Memphis, one of the delegates to | of oppression, to. 


seek to cont 


the St. Louis Convention, last week. Mr. | upon them the cruel indignities o eet ot ed os 


ciiat cltiecnshig oad te tecok fhe munities, 
and is to abuse and insult human nature. — 


— itself. 
A Normal Sehool for the District.| If the colored child has. 
: taught submission and 


Speech of Mr. Le Barnes. now be independence 
The House of Delegates passed on Monday | If the girl has hitherto been may 
‘evening last the bill introduced by Mr. Le ea onnay shame m her. 
Barnes, of the Tenth District, providing for Ride Pace Bs Sages at the know 
the establishment of a Normal School in the | tected in the 


Phillips is one of the earnest workers for the 
success of the Republican party in the South. 
Fd 


ous provisions of the bill commend it to our 

unqualified approval. The school proposed 

to be established will meet a long existing 

want in this District, and will go far towards give 

properly settling the “school question’’ for | thes 

the future. Its importance, we think, can — 

hardly be overrated. Soontiaenl 
Early in the session of the Legislature Mr. long 

Le Barnes offered a resolution, which was i 

adopted, instructing the Committee on Public 

Schools to inquire into the expediency of es- 

tablishing a High and Normal School, and 


white school bill, which Mr. Ie Barnes called reknd if there be 

up and moved his joitit resolution as a sub- | of any class of our 
stitute. Mr. Piper supported the amendment nuniber of x 
in an excellent speech,.as<lid also Mr. Wall 


report of the committee. 
In advocating his amendment, 


Scot .. ‘ 
Pi ~~ 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


[Tas Naw Natsoma Baa does net hold itself responsibte 
for views expressed by correspondeats, Well eritten aad 
interesting communications will be gladly recetved.} 











Howard Univernity. 


WASHINGTON, June 15, 1872. | 
To the Editor of the New National Era. 

The week closing with Wednesday, the 
12th instant, has been a busy time with us, 
First came the examinations, occupying Fri- 
day of last week, and Monday, Tuesday, 
aud Wednesday, of the present week. On 
Friday examinations were condacted in the 
Normal Department; and on Thursday and 
Friday evenings in the Theological Depart- 
ment. On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, from 9 A. M. to 3 P, M., classes in the 
Model School, Preparatory and College De- 
partments, were examined. The examina- 
tions in the Model School were in the Eng- 
lish branches, In the Preparatory Depart- 
nent the examinations embraced, in addition 
to the English branches, Sallust, Crsar, 
Cicero, Virgil, and Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
In the College Department classes were ex- 
amined in Geometry, Trigonometry, Natural 
Philosophy, and Astronomy. In the lan- 
guages: in Prometheus, Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia, Homer’s Lliad, and in Cicero’s Offices, 
Horace’s Odes, and Livy. These examina- 
tions indicated increased proficiency in schol- 
arship, and were highly creditable to teachers 
and pupils. On Friday evening the Normal 
Department had its exercises-—graduating a 
class of ten or twelve. On Monday evening 
the Theological Department had its first 
anniversary exercises. These exercises were 
especially excellent. Mr. W. D. Roberts de- 
livered a very fine oration, subject, Astron- 
omy. Other orations, delivered on the .occa- 
sion, were also worthy of considerable praise. 
On Tuesday evening the first College Com- 
mencement exercises took place in the Con- 
gregational Church. Senator Pomeroy pre- 
sided, and Governor Cooke presented the 
diplomas. After prayer and music, Mr. 
Arthur C, O’Hear, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, was introduced, and delivered in a 
spirited manner a salutatory oration in Latin. 
The next exercise was an oration by Mr. 
Josiah T. Settle, of Corinth, Mississippi. Mr. 
Settle has but recently recovered from a very 
severe iliness ; notwithstanding this, he ac- 
quitted himself much better than could have 
been expected under the circumstances. His 
subject, Matives to Intellectual Exertion, 
was well treated, and into a portion of it he 
threw much of his accustomed energy and 
fire. In referring to examples of intellectual 
success, Mr. Settie referred to the Hon. 
Charles Sumner as an example. From the 
rounds of applause that came from the 
crowded house wheneyer that name was 
mentioned, it was quite evident that Senator 
Sumner still has a firm hold on the hearts of 
the masses, that they love and honor him 
for what he has done, and that they feel that 
whatever course he may pursue in the present 
Presidential contest, he will always be faith- 
ful to human rights and those interests with 
which his whole life is associated. Mr. A. 
C. O’Hear next delivered an oration, sub- 
ject, “His Soul is Marching On.” Mr, 
O’Hear first beautifully illustrated the influ- 
ence of noble souls on their fellowmen after 
the body has long sinee decayed, finishing 
with an appropriate and touching allusion to 
him who yielded up his life at Harper’s Ferry 
that the slave power might be broken and 
his country redeemed. Mr. James M. Greg- 
ory was the last speaker: Subject, The Ideal. 
Mr. Gregory showed the value of having in 
the mind a perfect ideal after which we may 
pattern our lives. Mr, Gregory closed with 
the valedictory, expressed in neat and appro- 
priate language. Mr. Gregory is a young 
man in every respect capable of being of 
great service to his native State, Virginia. 
At the conclusion of the exercises, Governor 
Cooke stated, that by direction of the Board 
of Trustees of Howard University, he was 
authorized to confer the degree of L.L, D. 
upon Senator 8. C. Pomeroy and Hon. Fred- 
erick Douglass, which he proceeded to do, 
reading a°few well chosen remarks from 
manuscript, in which he referred to Senator 
Pomeroy as one of the pioneer settlers of 
Kansas, and to Frederick Douglass as the 
silvery tongued orator of America. 

_ On Wednesday evening the Senior Pre- 
paratéry exhibition took place in the College 
Chapel. This class numbers over thirty 
members, and will be a valuable accession 
to the Collegiate Department. I was not 
present at these exercises, but I hear them 
spoken of very highly. From this brief ref- 
erence to the work here, you will see that 
much is being accomplished. M. 

SEE 


Our Schools. 








Wasnineron, D. C., June 17, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

I am not certain but that it may seem su- 
perfluous to say anything more concerning 
the recent examinations of the colored schools 
of Washington and-Georgetown, as they have 
been so well reported by other and abler pens 
than mine, but feeling ever a deep interest in 
the progress of education generally, and of 
the advancement of these schools in particu- 
lar, perhaps I may, for a brief space, presume 
upon your patience. 

I have been so fortunate as to attend 
several of the schools during their examina- 
tions, and cheerfully bear testimony to the 
good order, correct deportment, and excel- 
lent scholarship of the pupils according to 
their respective grades. The rapidity and 
accuracy with which many of them performed 
complicated examples in arithmetic, were as 
surprising as they were gratifying; while in 
geography and other branches of study the 
questions were generally correctly and un- 
hesitatingly answered. Now, where all have 
done so well, it may perhaps, seem invidious 
to particularize ; yet I cannot forbear to re- 
cord my gratification with the closing exer- 
cises of the preparatory high school, the 
success of which may be regarded as a tri- 
umph over the enemies of these schools, and 
the traducers of our race generally; since it 
establishes beyond the possibility of success- 
ful contradiction, the fact of the eminent 
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and choruses, under the dtrectic tea ‘ 


Wormley, which were rendered “in a 
and beautiful style; and yet, with these evi- 


dences of intellectual advancenient before | Seatleman 


us—evidences which are recognized and ac- 


| knowledged by competent judges, both col- 


ored and white—there are, I regret to say, 
those in our midst who, influenced by a spirit 
of faultfinding, combined with ignorance, 
have endeavored to depreciate these exer- 
cises, and to characterize these most satis- 
factory tokens of successful effort as faulty 
and incomplete. 

While disclaiming any personal interest in 
the mattep, I cannot but deprecate this course 
of action, unwogthy and contemptible as it 
must appear to all generous and unbiassed 
minds; and I envy neither the head nor the 
heart of that person who, failing in the ability 
to criticise impartially and correctly, the per- 
formances to which he has listened, stoops to 
unfair and inadequate reports. 

Respectfully, 
SUSAN PAUL VASHON, 


Beoks We Have Read. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 

I read the other day in Godey’s Lady’s Book 
an article on ‘* Disappointments,’’ and had 
the author ‘not neglected or overlooked 
what I consider one of the most intense in 
the long list of disappointments generally, 
and keenest to me in particular, I should 
have given him my hand on it unreservedly ; 
as it is, I shall not fold my arms meekly when 
any favored project “of mine falls to the 
ground; nor smile serenely when after all my 
labor, the flowers I have taken so much pains 
with all winter die in the spring, and the 
seed I have carefully selected and blistered 
my hands and torn my favorite percale in 
planting, obstinately refuses to come up, 
nor solace my poverty with the reflection 
that “the Koh-i-nor in the flame of a blow- 
pipe is but a pinch of powder.”’ No, I shall 
get mad all the same, and buy more seed and 
plant it; and keep on striving for my share 
of the wealth that makes life endurable, 
knowing well that no preacher in these mod- 
ern days of bonds and contracts croaks Vani- 
tas vanitatum, so loudly and persistently as 
he whose study-desk has a private drawer 
snugly filled with gold-bearing bonds. 

The disappointment alluded to, is that felt 
in re-reading a book that has once charmed 
us. After a lapse of years chancing upon it, 
with what eager anticipations do we scan the 
open pages, now here, now there, in search 
of some passage ideally thrilling, though the 
text has long been forgotten ; and when the 
brain refuses its plaudits to remembrance 
mark the involuntary, quickly suppressed criti- 
cism, the resolute overpowering of this con- 
fessed treason to one of memory’s monarchs, 
how we go on hoping, longing, almost fear- 
ing, till we meet anether, perhaps, more 
dearly cherished chapter—ah, we remember 
now—and closing our mental eyes, we read, 
nay, we devour, witha rapacity that refuses to 
interpret correctly to our thrilling, expectant 
senses, and we must read it over; but read 
again with throbbing heart and sense all 
quickened by memory’s magic wand, we are 
not satisfied—’tis the old tower that we loved 
so well, the bells are there, the chime is the 
same, but the air is heavy and the melody 
lost to us. Anon a chord reaches the ear 
recognized, we start ; it is gone, and a pity- 
ing echo draws forth a heart-given sigh; or 
we tread again the old familiar hall, and the 
thickened dust gives back a smothered sound ; 
we seek for the sunlit pictures on its walls, 
and the web-curtained windows reveal only 
the rents and stains made by vandalistic 
time. FaitH LICHEN. 


Be 
A Quaker in a Mob—A Talk with 
John G. Whittier. 


_ A correspondent of the Providence Journal, 
who has lately visited John G. Whittier, 
gives this account of a conversation with 
him: 


Everybody knows, too, that Mr. Whittier 
was an original abolitionist with Garrison, 
though he did not agree with him in all his 
ultra notions. He told me that when Garri- 
son was imprisoned in 1832 for publishing his 
anti-slavery paper in Baltimore he was sorely 
tried, being himself very poor and without 
influence, to find out how he could aid him. 


mphlet inst slavery. Arthur Ta 
had re mandred copies struck off at om 
and distributed. It was for circulating this 
pamphlet in the South that Dr. Crandall was 
imprisoned. 
Mr. Whittier was in the midst of three 
great anti-slavery mobs, but he told me the 
mob in which he incurred greatest personal 
risk was at Coneord, New » where 
he and George ’ 
went to hold an anti-ala . The 
mob collected jn great numbers, armed with 
stonesg clubs, and muskets, broke 
meeting, and followed him and Thompson to 
the house of the frieud with whom they were 
staying, Mr. Kent, brother of Governor Ed- 
ward Kent, of Maine. Mr. Whittier came 
near losing his life by a severe blow from a 
stone = Se bas pane Pm . But they 
got into the house, and Thonmpson manage 
to get out at the back door and into the 
woods unobserved. Mr. Whittier said it was 
the most excited scene he had ever wit- 
nessed, - The mob the house and 
threatened to tear it down'unless Thompeon 
was sent out to them. Mr, Kent was a firm 
maan, and barred the door against them, The 
family were all beside themselves except Mr. 
and . Kent. Two rs of kiel 
Webster were there. Mr. Whittier said one 
of them threw her arms around him saying, 
“OQ, Mr. Whittier, we will die with you 
Just then = who was in cat “ 

oposed that they unite in i 
Kent said she 4 that’ dhe had be 
fight than pray. (God bless her 
ing soul forever, I say!) The mob 

into the 


dispersed, ompson 
Whittier, exhausted, fell asleep on 
Thompson sat up, Direct! 


while’ 
dashed in the window of the room 


capability of the negro to impart and to re-| from the bed 


ceive instruction in the most difficult branches 
of study. The reading in this school was es- 
pecially fine; the utterances being correct 
and distinct, while the inflections of voice 
evinced a thorough appreciation and embodi- 
ment of the sentiments of the authors. The 
original essays on appropriate and interesting 
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‘ ‘Or Col. Aletandér Sintth before the 
= Ward Grant Club ef East Baton 


A few pr ago, Alexander Smith, a 
ta vere ont mnogo oer 
army re 
sues of the war, shineeed the, Ward 
Grant Club of the Parish of East Baton 
] . His remarks, able, well weighed, 
and patriotic, elicited deserved admiration. 
We gp ree es — ya —? 
speech, and take pleasure in producing i 
low. It will, we Neel assured, be read with 
interest: 

I am very much amused in my conversa- 
tions with intelligent gentlemen of the Demo- 
cratic party to hear them vociferously advo- 
cate the election of Horace Greeley to the 
Presidency of these United States. 

When we consider that,four years ago 
Horace Greeley himself was a staunch adyo- 
cate of Gen. Grant, and said that Grant had 
never been defeated and never would be, I 
am much surprised that Greeley to-day should 
have the courage to oppose his re-election 
when he himself has thus prophesied. And 
then again how amusing it is to find these 
fire-eating Democrats cajoling with Greeley 
when they have for the last thirty years de- 
nounced him more violently, perhaps, than 
any other man in the United States. 

But this is not any more inconsistent than 
their affiliation with Gov. Warmoth, whom 
they have heretofore denounced, and whom 
they now fall back upon as the souree from 
whence they are to resurrect and ride into 
power, But they are deluding themselves 
with false hopes; for the day has come when 
Gov. Wairmoth has not got the Federal 
power to fall back upon, and after November 
next he and Horace Greeley can retire to 
the shades of farm life, and listen to the in- 
structions of the white hat philosopher upon 
the subject of what he knows about farming. 

Looking back upon the record of the past 
four years of the Republican party, under the 
administration of President Grant, we find it 
successful and prosperous. Opposed as the 
organization was to the most united and de- 
termined efforts of the Democratic party ; 
embracing within its ranks every element of 
strength which that party could array be- 
neath its banners, still the masses in 1868 
put their confidence in President Grant, and 
the result was his elevation to his present ex- 
alted position. When he was inaugurated 
what. hid he promise ? ™ * , : 

** A thorough enforcement of every law; a 
faithful collection of the taxes provided for ; 
economy in the disbursement of the same; a 
prompt payment of every debt of the nation ; 
a reduction of taxes as rapidly as the require- 
ments of the country will permit; reduction 
of taxation ; and tariff to be so arranged as 
to afford the greatest relief to the greatest 
numbers ; honest and fair dealings with all 
the people to the end that war, with all its 
bhghting consequences, may be avoided, but 
without surrendering any right or obligation 
due to us; a reform in the treatment of In- 
dians and in the whole civil service of the 
country, and finally in securing a pure, un- 
trammeled ballot, when every man who is 
entitled to cast a vote, may do so, just once, 
at each election, without fear of molestation 
or proscription on account of his political 
faith, nativity, or color.” 

Have these promises been fulfilled ? Most 
assuredly, The laws have been enforced, 
and peace reigns supreme; the public debt 
has been reduced as statements of the Treas- 
urer fully substantiate ; taxation has not only 
been lessened, but is being continually re- 
duced by Congress ; amicable relations with 
other nations have thus far been maintained 
through peaceful arbitration of vexed interna- 
tional questions ; that, too, by means of di- 
plomacy creditable and honorable to the 
United States. Finally, every man has been 
permitted to deposit his ballot unmolested, 
without fear of molestation, regardless of hig 
race or color, Such is the record of the last 
four years. Outside of all these benefits su- 
preme peace reigns throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and the bright sun 
of prosperity shines in undimmed splendor 
mountain tops and in the valleys; over its 
huge forests and smiling plains, over its 
broad fields and populous cities. WU. S. 
Grant’s name has become a household word, 
so to speak, among the legions of the Repub- 
lican party. It is imperishably connected 
with their triumphs; it is uttered in their 
gatherings and club-rooms ; it is synonymous 
of victory. The Republican party has confi- 
dence in their great standard-bearer, and are 
not afraid to trust him again with the reins of 

wer. He has proven himself just, true, 

onest, capable, and far-seeing. He is aman 
of rapid actions and few words. Every con- 
vention that has thus far convened to send 
delegates to the Philadelphia Nominating 
Convention, has not only emphatically en- 
dorsed his administration, but instructed 
their delegates to cast their ballots for him. 
There is something significant in the actions 
of the State Conventions, and exhibits the 
fact that the Republicans North and South 
are willing to trust their success to his keep- 
ing, and his nomination, which now appears 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, will be sus- 
tained by the people, for the reason that the 
Democratic party is dead, a thing of the 
past, ‘‘ gone glimmering through the dream 
of things that were, a schoolboy’s tale, the 
wonder of an hour.” As the Times says 
** Its peootige is gone with its principles, and 
nothing left but its uname, and the 
sooner that name is inscribed on its tomb the 
better for the conntry.”” Democracy has 
ceased to exist, and many of its former adhe- 
rents'are net only proclaimed Republicans, 
but warm and earnest supporters of the pres- 
ent Administration. Those who still cling to 
their old principles are in a large maneitty, 
and they will not and cannot centre on any 
opposition which can combat successfully 
with the Republican nominee. This party is 
vigilant, wide awake, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few soreheads, united. Never were 
their prospects more brilliant, their hopes more 
buoyant, or their expectations more certain 
of realization. Already they are on the move 
throughout the length and breath of the land. 
Thus far they shout but one battle-cry, and 
that is for Grant. 

A8 well might they try to turn the Missis- 
sippi river up stream as to try to turn the tide 
of President Grant's popularity. The Re- 
publican cohorts are moving forward in the 
march to an easy and certain victory, and 
on every banner that floats in the political 
breeze is inscribed the name of U. 8. Grant, 

But, my friends, because we think we are 
certain of success we must not lull ourselves 


d | into a suicidal inactivity, but every man must 


put his shoulder to the wheel and all pull to- 
gether. There must be no divisions in our 
ranks, and remember, the great principles of 
freedom and equality of all citizens before 
the law is at stake, should the Democrats get 
into power, although the laws are sufficient 
for the ptotection of all, still they would be- 
come inoperative so far as colored citizens 
are concerned, But, if the Republican y 
is successful, which I have no doubt of in my 
mind, it will, I think, in the next four years 
far toward cemoving the prejudice from 
minds of the whites against colored citi- 
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country will take altogether 
view of the subject. All. 


for you to do is to treat’ 
men, and do not, by your acts, endeavor to 


luce any ill-will nor @draw any lines of 
Chate, ad "svengeally all the. prefuices m 
the minds of the whites, that their origin 


in the disgraceful system of slavery formerly 
in this comnitry, will vanish like the mist be- 
fore the rising sun. Endeavor to select good, 
reliable, and honest men for office, and stick 
tenaciously to the old Republican party that 
released you from bondage, and has sur- 
rounded you with all the rights, privileges, 
and franchises that you now oy, w 
a firm reliance on Divine Providence, who 
has said, ‘‘ knock and it shall be opened, ask 
and it shall be given,’’ you will yet rise in 
the scale of life and manhood, and be num- 
bered among the other nations of men‘for in- 
telligence and learning. 


Vesuvius in Action. 


A correspondent of the London Telegraph, 
dated Naples, April 26, writes: ~ 


For several nights before the new eraters 
burst, the mountain was 80 eachanting in 
its robe of flame that Naples could not think 
of going to bed. Hour after hour, ‘until ‘the 
return of daylight, one and all of us lingered 
in the streets, or by the.shore of the bay, 
drinking in the glory of a-Vesuvian trans 
uration. For who witnessed -it will ever for- 
get the first of these nocturnal a 
When darkness fell om the night of the 23d, 
the great cone seemed suddenly to festoon 
itself with wreaths of fire. From its summit 
three craters were playing shnultaneously, 
Continuous clouds of luminous smoke .as- 
cended in the star-lit sky. On their wings 
they bore solid masses of scoriw, which, after 
rising to a considerable distance, either fell 
back into the crater or were thrown over the 
side of the crone into the streams of lava 
which were flowing down the mountain. The 
moon, asif jealous of a terrestrial rival, shone 
with such brilliancy as only Southern heavens 
are favored with. The three craters emu- 
lated it in the steadiness of their illumina- 
tion. From hour to hour the scene maintain- 
ed an unchanging grandeur until toward 
sunrise, when it eflaced itself almost as ab- 
ruptly as it had appeared. 

It was past 2 o’clock before I could turn 
my back on Vesuvius and wend my way 
homeward, thinking distrustfully of the 
probable sequ@], Next night the cone did 
not fulfill our eager anticipations. Two of 
the three craters failed to take part in the 
salamandrine spectacle, but the third belched 
and flashed and smoked with a —— energy. 

On the third night the spectacle had fur- 
ther diminished in brilliancy, but those who 
were not absorbed in spectacular enjoyment 
could discern indications of increased yol- 
canic energy. All through this ill-fated 
night the premonitions of a catastrophe fol- 
lowed hard upon each other. Yet of what 
did happen no one could have had the slight- 
est warning. It was an incident. unprece- 
dented in the treacherous, capricious history 
of Vesuvius. 

As day was dawning, a fearful horror oc- 
curred on the side of the mountain next the 
city. Of late years access to Vesuvius has 
been greatly facilitated by the short railway 
which skirts the bay and connects Naples 
with Castelamare, a town at the opposite 
corner. Resina, a favorite point for making 
the ascent from, enjoys the most exciting 
distinction of lying in the line of a great cur- 
rent of lava.. Thousands of visitors have 
ascended the hill nightly from Resina, driving 
up as far as to the observatory, and then 
walking to the bed of last year’s lava. On 
Friday morning many such excursion parties 
were assembled directly under the cone. 

They had be to reé with the first 
indications of sunrise, but hundreds still lin- 
gered on the spot. Without a single move- 
ment to warn them, the earth opened under 
foot, and the dead lgva which they had been 
treading upon as a curiosity turned again to 
molten fire. Those who were not engulfed 
in the chasm as it burst ferth attempted to 
flee for their lives. Tappily the fleet and 
sure of foot were many. They reached 
safety; but woe to whoever fell by the way ! 
The earth the y fell on was already at furnace 
heat, and fresh waves of lava overtook them 
ere they could rise again. A few were mi- 
raculously delivered by noble efforts on the 
part of strong-nerved men in the company. 
I have been told by a friend who was at the 
very edge of the chasm when it burst open, 
that the effect on the imagination was as 
though the whole mountain had begun to 
move from its basis. A carriage which ha 
pened to be inside this circle was burnt up 
an instant, as if it had been spirited away. 
Shortly before the eruption a lady was seen 
in it, but of her nothing whatever has been 
heard since. 

Throughout Friday consternation reigned 
in Naples. The first touch of peril had pre- 
pared all minds to expect the worst. Vesu- 
vius gave in various ways sufficient occasion 
for increased . booming and the 
rumbling of the underground artillery sounded 
as close as if it were beneath our feet. The 
flow of lava had increased, and two eriormous 
streams were rolling towards the sea as if 
they would sweep away half a dozen villages 
in their course. Windows rattled, and the 
strongest houses trembled to their founda- 
tions. The smoke rising from the crater was 
now mingled with volumes of sulphurous 
vapor, and blackened by the ashes it carried 
in its furious ascent. There was far more 
danger in the scorie than in the lava; for 
they were confined to. no channel. Scatter- 
ing themselves wherever the prevailing winds 
carried them—which was, happily, not in the 
way of Naples—they became fire-brands for 
the destruction of houses, vineyards, forests, 
and every form of combustible property. 

On Friday night Naplés was a degree lower 
in its descent toward abject terror. The 
bourse had been closed all day. No one at- 
tempted to think of anything but the awful 
noises under foot and the conflagration which 
was spreading among the es lying at the 
mercy of the volcano. Poor bastiano 
was Dearly reduced’: , and its twelve 
hundred inhabitants hag to seek refuge nearer 
the coast, whither the lava and the ashes 
were fast following them. 
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Motioes from Horace Greeley. 


“Grant and his policy deserve the very 
highest credit.”"——Horace Greeley, - - 

** While asserting the right of every Repub- 
lican to his unt pe choice of f condi 
date for next President until a nomination 
is made, I venture to suggest that General 
Grant will be far better qualified for that mo- 
mentous trust in 1872 than he was in 1868,”"— 
Horace Greeley. 

**We are led by him who first taught our 
armies to conquer in the West;and subse- 
quently in the East also. Richmond would 
not come to us until we sent Grant after it, 
and then it had tocome. He has never yet 
been defeated, and never will be. He will 
be as great and successful 
politics as on that of arms.’’—Horace 
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papers against Mr. Cramer, we here- 
with pronounce them fictitious from first to 
last, There is no member of the Diplomatic 
Corps in this city who enjoys a higher share 
of general esteem than the American Am- 
bassador, and we simply give e ion to 
the sentiments of those who have been 
brought into contact with him in saying that 
there is in this capital of Denmark no gentle- 
man but esteems it an honor to hold inter- 
course with Mr. Cramer. 
[Prom the Oficial Tidende } 


A scurrilous paper of this town, the Punch, 
has thought it was a smart thing to attack 
Hon. Mr. Cramer, the United States Minister 
in this city, and has also re extracts 
from American. papers, in which the honor- 
able Ambassador is roundly a - There 
is no foundation whatever to the slanders 

regards what the 
American papers have published against him 
it is false from beginning 4o end. It would 
have been needless to take any notice of these 
American slanders against the Ambassador 
but for the fact that we have been assured 
that respectable people in the United States 
have been misled i Rese They are abso- 
lutely groundless. Mr. Cramer is on the best 
terms with our Government, and, from what 
we hear, fills his position most creditably. 

[From the Copenhagen Viyveposten. | 

The world is full of liars. General Grant, 
the President of the United States, is a prey 
to the professional liars of that country. The 
United States Minister here is his relative ; 
penongomlly he —— * slandered. For 
this reason, some American papers opposed 
to General Grant have had the effrontery to 
fill their columns with venomous inventions 
about Mr. Cramer here, whom they paint in 
the blackest colors as destitute of culture, 
delicate fecling, and the most ordinary tact. 
We suppose that Mr. Cramer will not take 
any notice of such ridiculous accusations, but 
we deem it our duty to bear witness to the 
high esteem in which he is held, and to the 
contempt with which those who are well 
acquainted with him cannot but look upon 
the slanderers who persecute him because he 
is related to the President of the American 
Republic. 

{From the Copenhagen Peutech Zeltung.] 

What has been published against our 
American Minister in American papers is 
false from beginning to end. 


Senator Sanisbury Th 
' Belt—Senatur Bayard 


According to reliable Washington advices 
both our Delaware Senators are disgruntled 
over the situation of affairs in their party. 
Senator Saulsbury, it appears, threatens to 
become a bolter, if the Baltimore Convention 
doesn’t act to please him, while Senator Bay- 
ard is deeply grieved at the resolutions passed 
by his party friends at Dover. As to the 
latter, it is probable that he disapproves the 
resolutions, more for not declaring his favor- 
ite theory that voting is an aristocratic privi- 
lege and not a popular right, than because 
they denounce the three great Amendments. 

ut what shall we say of Mr. Saulsbury? 
Ts he about to his great : ? 
Is Eli one of those who come out from the 
Democracy, and set themselves up to face it 
and fight it, just because it makes Horace 
Greeley its candidate for President? Really, 
we can’t believe it—Senator Saulsbury a 
bolter, a seceder, a schismatic, a ‘* Polly Mc- 
Natt’’—the idea is monstrous! In fact, we 
venture to predict that notwithstanding Eli’s 
boldness of speech, he will not dare to put 
his threat into execution. His fanuly 
has too slight a control over the Democracy 
of Delaware, to make it safe to ym ex- 
periments, or run any risks. ** anti- 
Saulsbury factions, in Kent and Sussex, of 
whom we always hear so much for a month 
before the election, but who always fizzle out, 
—— it pom ase — — been 
gathering stre , lately, and marshaled 
moet and younger men are facing tho od 
ing without fear, and hitting it some ugly 
licks. With such an o on threatening 
him, and standing ready to seize advantage 
of all his blunders, Senator Eli, as we have 
alee Se dare not “bolt,” or he would 
find t while he was stepping over the 
Democratic threshhold, for a short time 
opponents were securely locking the door on 
the inside. 

The idea of Delaware running its own 
Democratic ticket against the field—in oppo- 
sition to Grant, to Greeley, to Victoria Wood- 
hull, George Francis and all the others 
—is unique and funny. Tt’s a real Sauls- 
bury notion, a Dover Democratic joke. Who 
would be on the ticket? A Saulsbury, of 
course, The ex-Senator, no doubt, would 
head it, and probably Congressman Biggs 
would do for the second place. 

But, after all, these vaporings don’t amount 
toa hill of beans. Horace Greeley has swal- 
lowed the Democracy, Tammany, Delaware, 
and all, and his nomination or endorsement 
makes Grant and Wilson sure of this State, 
if the Republicans don’t botch their tailor- 
work, Senator Saulsbury may run his own 
ticket or not, and Senator Bayard may be- 
moan Mr. Cooper’s Bourbon resoulution, or 
Soe in.inbed, ond. Grecl} ‘hee guest 

e is ed, an ree t 
down.-~ Wilmington (Del.) ial, 
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Vice President Colfax. 


His Reception and Speech at Seuth Bend, 


SoutH BEND, INBIANA, June 18.—Vice 
President. Colfax and his family arrived here 
this morning. His friends assembled in the 
court-house square to-night to the number of 
two or three thousand, and, accompanied by 
a band, proceeded to his residence. He was 
loudly cheered, and addressed the assemblage 
in a half hour’s speech, He said that when 
leading and t Republicans insisted 
he no right to fix the when we oo 
lic hi terminate, and that it w be 
selfish and wrong for him to refuse his name 
if the part ed the old ticket, he had 

elded to that appeal ; but when the ma 

ty of the convention determined that it w 
strengthen the ticket to nominate another he 
ptly telegraphed his adhesion to the new 
heket, He would have been faithless, in- 
deed, after having been a candidate before 
convention, if he had not spoken of the 
Exectotee that controlled his whole political 
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in politics, : an 
n defender of secession ; he changed to a 

rous champion of the war, and thereafter 
was forever yee gee for 
peace and as recklessly 
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: proposals 
withdrawing them— | Wha 


making war in spite of Mars, and negotiating | home 


in spite of Minerva. 
‘* For twenty years he has been an uncom- 
promising advocate for a bet fight with 
ye very party, and when that kind of 
a fight was forced upon the Republicans in 
1860 he was here in Chicago, voting not for 
Lincoln, nor for Chase, but for old Edward 
Bates, of Missouri, one of the fossils of the 
slave party. He was then the associate and 
co-laborer of that other impracticable and 
unreliable squad—the Blair family. The 
country at this time wants no inspired Har- 
lequins in the national councils. Still less 
does it want men with statesmanship so mi- 
croscopic that they can see nothing in public 
business but the mileage and per diem of their 
fellow members. If Mr. Greeley is not sat- 
isfied with his position as a journalist—a 
position which ought to be equal in point of 
influence, power, and dignity to that of six 
average Senators—and if the Republicans of 
New York want to do something for him, let 
them make him State Prison Inspector, or 
even Governor ; anything that will not make 
the outside of the State responsible for his 
follies,”’ 
2 <a o-— 


The Pimes Again. 

The 7imes is very mifch excited. It accuses 
us of favoring “ne supremacy”’ in the 
State, and argues that the Grant hens 
desire to Africanize the country. jour- 
nal has become the premium incendiary of our 
State. Its arguments are devoid of reason. 
In the face of facts which are plain to even 
a casual observer, it wilfully misrepresents a 
large class of citizens who, equal under the 
law, comport themselves most respectably, 
labor under a scorching sun on our 
tions, and evince an untiring desire to im- 
prove their intellects, and learn the science 
of government. Almost the only working 
population in, the State, and fi fully 
one-half of the voters, it ig t the 
colored people have acted with so much 
modesty. When ted to office, they have 
filled their Yay much y, and 
performed devolving upon 
them as faithful r white fellow-offi- 
cials. Look at Warmoth and Dunn, and 
draw acontrast, Has the the breath of sus- 
picion ever been raised against the lamented 
deceased Lieutenant Governor? Unlike his 
co-laborer, his purity of character was admit- 
ted by all men? No ag ar of fraud—no 
accusations of speculation on the knowledge 
his position gave him—no Weil claims were 


interested? Dying + he left his f 
and her orphan ren a less 
which will be remembered when the il 
ten gains of Mr. Warmoth will have lost their 
power. But why multiply instances or in- 
dulge in contrasts? The colored 

ers of Louisiana, since the emancipation pro- 


** Eight years » it was my painful du 
to present to ie Gikee Wadeee 3 Peon 
une erated picture of the general distress 
pervading the whole land. We must all ; 
remember some of its frightful features. We 
all know that the people were then oppressed 
and borne down by an enormous load of 
debt; that the value of property was at the 
lowest point of depression ; that ruinous sales 
and sacrifices were everywhere made of real 
estate ; that stop laws, and relief laws, and 
paper money, were adopted to save the peo- 
impending destruction; that a de- 





t in the public reyenue existed, which 
compelled the Government to seize upon and 
divert from its — ° the appro- 
priation to the sinking fund to reduce the 
national debt: and that our commerce and 
navigation were threatened with a complete 
paralysis. In short, sir, ifI were to select 
any term of seven years since the 

of the present Constitution, which 

a scene of the most widespread dismay and 
desolation, it wont be sa ey the a 
seven years w immediate 

establishment of the Tariff of A ata 
ee what brought 

in 


sees i Oe statesma so 
country w ° 

oudiay ao t-te oe 

vestige of American effort to produce 
‘ premeditated and 

leas a statesman than Lord im- 
mediately after the peace of 1815! Hear 


of 


This was 
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mately 

excited state of the 
unlikely, and because 
to incur a 
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clamation Lineola, will 
integrity’ andl ab ity compare favorsth} with | Sods 


the acts of the men who assail them. 

The absurdity of negro supremacy would 
prevent its ever possible. Andihe 
editor of the 7imes, in the interest of agitation 
and disquietude, by his continued bitter oppo- 
sition to the colored race, and in his eager- 
ness to t their enjoyment of their legal 
_, more to prevent a proper 

ding between the white and colored peo- 

BL gee wine the other carpet- rs com- 
diences in ehitbe: Bs ee a, ana Bee 

We want em on, and as colored men 
are the best. workers we can find fot our plan- 
tations, we would gladly welcome in our 
midst the arrival of twenty thousand more. 
Every spadeful of earth that is: oy 
an honest laborer is of 1 ue than 
the incendiary bleatings of the hundreds of 
speculators who have sought Louisiana with 

‘sole view of e¥Wating dissension so that 

they may profit thereby. The very 


the most — of all other selfish 
speculations, is that which, feeding — 
a war 


races, Many men rich by the misfor- 
tunes of others the late internecine 
war, but base indeed would be the wealth 
coined out of a deadly contest between the 
white and colored man, with the plains of 
Louisiana for the battle-ground.—New Or- 
leans National Republican. 

Gettlog Things Mixed. 


In its new and unnatural devotion to the 
Democracy, the Tribune gets — mixed. 
Referring to the first day of the Indiana 
Democratic Convention, it says: 

“‘So far, at least, g wise policy has con- 
trolled the management 
seems probable that Hon. Thomas A. Hend- 
ricks, a man of marked ability and integrity, 
will head the State ticket, with some such 
Liberal Republican as candidate for Congress- 
man at large.’’ 

Hr. Hendricks has always been a bitter 
partisan Democrat, who th with 
the rebellion and resisted the war meas- 
ures of the Government, The 7h has 
over and over denounced his unpatri- 
otic course. either Pendleton not Sey- 
mour was more inimical to the Government 
during 

with 
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praise, commends his nomination, 
and expects some such Liberal ican to be 
saything, i sisant’ Geet iiiecal Bonet 
an t means p> ° 
poeta # ” are ehavertible 
terms, and. have beeome identical, and we 
think that is just about the truth. But what 
a confession sj 


In the presence of the growii 
of the Democrafic masses 
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Then again the following from another of 
his articlea: .. 9 2 tesa e © ‘ 
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xpenger system, we would to this day have 
n tributary to the cotton lords of Enylana, 
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material at six cents a . 
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Washington and Point Lookout 
Raliread. 


About five hundred men are now 
upon this road, which has been so ly 
commenced as to warrant the thought tha 
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And his name it was Grant, 
And he’ll be elected, not Greeley, 


In Shepherdstown, West 
es fever, on Wednesday, 

OHN WILLIAM BEi1, 
Julia Bell. 28 

He was 
and was highly 
him, His 
number of 
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GILBERT HOUSE, 








subjects, showed thought and research to a 
considerable extent: It was, however, in 
Latin grammar and algebra that the most 
perfect triumphs were achieved. The recita- 
tions in the first-mentioned study, consisting 
of parsing and translations, were nearly per- 
fect, there being scarcely a hesitation, and no 
failures. In algebra, too, a like satisfactory 
result was attained. Problems involving one, 
two, and three, unknown quantities, no mat- 
ter how complicated they were by radical 
signs, or the difficulties of affected’ 
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© window,” it were best now | 


thought should cease 5 nes 


and body sigh for rest now 
In the everlasting peace. 


“Shut the window,’’ shade the mirror, 
Shut out earthly scenes; the brain 

That so fondly loved them never 
Shall reflect those scenes again. 


““Shat the window,” don’t deplore me, 
Drop the curtain round my bed, 

Draw the white shroud softly o’er me, 
Simply tell the world he’s dead. 


“Shut the window,”’ but to-morrow 
Fling the casement open wide ; 
Child of Hope and not of Sorrow— 

Tell them all I have not died. 
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Ancient and Medern Weaith— 
Some of the Big Stories that 
History Tells. 

Some one having been telling of M. Loder, 
in London, who died lately, leaving the 
enormous fortune of $75,000,000, and of the 
gorgeous monument of the Rhode Island 
Spragues, which is to cost $100,000 and of 
the wondrous wealth and profusion of Tweed 
and Stewart, the Richmond Inquirer tells us 
how people had big fortunes and built fine 
houses, and gave dinners and drank fine 
wines, and spent in other ways in the old 
times, ere Loder was, or Stewart named. 


Thus it is that the Inguirer takes the shine | 8* 


out of the nineteenth century : 

Why, what is Tweed, or Stewart, or Mr. 
Loder, or Belmont, or the Rothschild, or the 
Marquis of Westminister, to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, of Egypt, who amassed a little 
property of 350,000,000? And which of our 
extravagant young ladies of these boasted 
times ever gave her lover, as Cleopatra did, 
a pear dissolved in vinegar (or undissolved) 
worth $400,000? That’s half the expenses 
of Miss Tweed’s wedding at a dash, and 
would dress one of our Baltimore and Wash- 
ington belles for forty years, Then there 
was Paulina, one of the ton in Rome, who 
used to wear jewels, when she returned her 
visits, worth $800,000. Well, they boast of 
Mr. Stewart’s ‘‘marble palace” in Thirty- 
fourth strect and Fifth avenue. We do not 
suppose this house, which is about the best 
they have in New York, cost more than half 
a million dollars. Well, Cicero, who was a 
poor man, gave $150,000 for his house, and 
Clodius paid $650,000 for his establishment 
on the Palation; while Messala gave $2,000,- 
000 for the house of Anthony. Seneca, who 
was just a plain philosopher like Mr. Gree- 
ley, was worth $120,000,000. ‘Tiberius left a 
property of nearly $120,000,000.. Why, they 
talk about a man’s failing in New York for a 
million as if it was a big thing. Czesar, be- 
fore he entered on any office—when he was 
a young gentleman in private life—owed 
$14,000,000, and he purchased the friendship 
of Qusesor for $2,500,600. Mark Anthony 
owed $2,500,000 on the Ides of March, and 
he paid it before the Kalends of March. This 
was nothing—he squandered $72,000,000 of 
the public money—Maj. Hodge’s defalcation 

eing for the contemptuous sum of $450,000. 

And these fellows lived well! Esopus, 
who was a play actor, paid $40,000 for a 
single dish. Caligula spent $400,000 on a 
supper. Their wines were often kept for two 

es, and some of them sold for $20 an ounce, 
They roasted hogs while at their banquets. 
They were fond of rams head pie, and pastry 
stuffed with raisins and nuts. Dishes were 
made of gold and silver, set with precious 
stones. The beds of Heliogabulus were of 
solid silver, his table and plates were of pure 
gold, and his matresses, covered with carpets 
of cloth of gold, were stuffed with down from 
under the wing of the partridge. 

It took $80,000 a year to keep up the dig- 
nity of a Roman Senator, and some of then 
spent $5,000,000 a year. 

Cicero and Pompey ‘*‘ dropped in”’ one day 
on Laucullus—nobody at home but the family 
—and that family dinner cost £4,000. 

But we talk of population. We boast of 
London and New York, Rome had a popu- 
lation of between three and four millions. 
The wooden theatre of Scararus contained 
eighty thousand seats ; the Coliseum, built of 
stone woeld seat eighty-seven thousand, and 
afforded standing space for twenty-two thou- 


sand more. ‘The Circus Maximus (think of 


it, Old John Robinson !) would hold three 
hundred and eighly-five thousand spectators. 
There were in the city 9,000 public baths, 
those of Diocletian alone accommodating 
3,200 hathers. Even the sixth century, after 
Rome had been sacked and plundered by the 
Goths and Vandals, Zachariah, a traveler, 
asserts that there were 384 spacious streets, 
80 golden statutes of the gods, 46,097 palaces, 
13,052 fountains, 3,785 bronze statutes of the 
Emperors and generals, 22 great horses in 
bronze, 2 collossi, 2 Spififial columns, 31 
theatres, 11 amphitheatres, 9,026 baths; 2,300 
shops of perfume, 2,091 prisonsy 

As a set off to Mr. Sprague’s ‘‘ monument- 
al tombstones,’’ we may merely mention the 
Mausoleum of Augustus in the northern part 
of the Campius Martius, consisting of a large 
tumulous of earth raised on a lofty basement 
of white marble, and covered on the summit 
with evergreens, as in the manner of a hang- 
ing garden, the whole surmounted by a bronze 
figure of Augustus. At the entrance was 
two Egyptian Obelisks, fifty feet high, and 
all around was an extensive grove divided 
into walks and terraces, 

We have not space to speak of the Forum 
Romanum, the Forum Julium, the Theatre of 
Pompey, the Pantheon, the Palace of: Nero, 
(entirely overlaid with jewels and mother-of- 
pearl,) the Claudian Aqueduct, the Flavin 
Amphitheatre, the Coliseum, the Arch of 
Titus, the Villa of Hadrian, the baths of Car- 
cula, nor the great Roman roads, straight as 
an arrow, paved like the streets of a city, di- 
vided by mile-stones, and having houses for 
travelers every five or six miles, affording un- 
interrupted communication from the Wall of 
Antonious, through York, London, Sand- 
wich, Boulogne, Rheims, Lyons, Milan, 
fiome, Brunsdusium, Dyrrachium, Byzan- 
tium, Ancyra, Tarsus, Antioch, Tyre, Jeru- 
salem—a distance of 3,470 miles, ~ 

Nor have we space to refer to Thebes, in 
Egypt, (which had a population of 2,500,000,) 
and that noble palace within its ground 
columns, whose cornices were inlaid with 
ivory mountings, or sheathed with beaten 


gold, nor Alexandria, whose annual port dues }. 


were $6,000,000, and library,.in an age when 
books were rare, contained 700,000 volumes— 
nor to Capua, the second city of Ltaly—nor 
Rhodes and its 3,000 statues, and 106 colossi 
(one of them one of the seven wonders of the 
world, costing $3,000,000)—nor to Antioch, 
with a street four miles long, perfectly level, 
and double colonnades through its whole 
length—nor to Athens,“and @he Parthenon, 
ind the Theatre of Bacchus, the most beau- 
tiful in the world, whieh seated 30,000 per- 
sons—nor to Syracuse and its fortress one 
inile long by half a mile in breadth—nor to 
Tyre and Carthage, and Babylon, and Bag- 
dad, and Memphis, and Ephesus, and Byzan- 
‘ium, and a hundred more. 
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A Scene in Parliament. 





An Idiotic English Custom, - 


poet est pag the Boston Advertiser, 
f speaking about the Brigish Parli: 83 
We are all expecting Mr. eer aa ae 
lore we have him, though, there in om inci- 
dent characterized by the antiquated forms 
of Parliament, At tho bar appears one of 
the messengers of the ELouse, who says in a 
loud voice, * Black Rod’? A way is ¢ fared, 
verybody moves aside, and *‘the Yeoman 
sher of Uw Black Red” is geen. He is 
he type of a British nobleman whom noth- 
' @m move—thin, s t; 
would scarcely start ff « thunderbolt 

i‘. Im bie band be a long “black Q 


vs babes he 5 wv 
me : be it were a sword. 
« “se chair he 


ittee towards the 
tires tames and bows. 


Baca 


aristocracy on to his face. From my seat I 
saw what was coming. It was done ina sec- 
ond, but in that space I noted that the “‘yeo- 
man usher’? was stepping backwards to his 
fate. But how could I warn him? The 
crash must come, and a pocket-handker- 
chief was necessary to cover the laughter 
caused by the Iudicrousness of the result. 
The t ht of the angry look of the official, 
and atone of the Httle Scotchman apolo- 
gizing ina scries of fat bows, makes me smile 
as I write. 

The Black Rod through the door, the Speak- 
errises. Another bit of tomfoolery. The Ser- 
geant-at-Armas, a brother of Earl Rassell, bent 
and decrepid, with a sword nearly as long as 
himself between his legs, and the heavy mace 
of the Speaker ng down his shoulder 
precedes Mr. Speaker out of the chamber 
into the House of Lords. The Speaker is 
away about ten minutes, and when he returns 
some uninteresting business istakenup. The 
front gallery, set apart for illustrious people, is 
getting full. EarlGranville has to speak in the 
other House at five, and it is now very near 
thathour. His a he comes into the 

allery looks over the front toa clock which 
is there. He wants to hear Mr. Gladstone ; 
but unless he keeps the peers waiting, there 
are only twenty minutes tospare. Earl Gran- 
ville’s pleasant features invariably create a 
favorable impression, and his real kindness 
of heart, as well as his courtliness of de- 
meanor, makes everybody who comes to 
know him confess that he is even more of a 
entleman than he seems. The Earl stretches 
orward and almost leans over the gallery, 
On the front treasury bench he sees several 
of his colleagues. There sits ‘Mr. Gladstone, 
stearn-featured and pale. At his side is the 
awkward, ungainly Mr. Forster ; the stiff com- 
mon-place Marquis of Hartington ; the Jewish- 
featured Mr. Goschen ; the formal Mr. Card- 
well ; the “‘ intelligent mechanic, ’’ Stansfield. 
On the opposite side Mr. Disraeli is flanked 
by the voluble Mr. Hardy, the clerkly Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, the pert Sir John Parkington, 
the unwieldy Mr. Hunt. Just a little stir in 
Earl Granville’s gallery and we see the King‘ 
of the Belgians. He has to squeeze past sev- 
eral gentleman ere he reaches the row. With 
him is a dark middle-sized gentleman, the 
chief of his cabinet, with whom he is evident- 
ly on easy terms. On catching sight of Earl 
Granville the King leans forward— there be- 
ing some little space between them—and 
warmly proffers his hand. The Earl shakes 
hands and then bows, as if to thank the King 
for the “‘honor.’’ 


te Qe 


—A negro who was suspected of surrepti- 
tiously meddling with r’s fruit, 
being caught in a ight, non- 
plused his detectors by eyes, clasp- 
ing his hands, and piteousty exclaiming: 
*“Good Lord! dis yere darkey can’t go no- 
where to pray any more widout bein’ 
*sturbed.’’ 








CASH PREMIUMS 


To be awarded by ryt Board of Managers 
the 


Tenn. Colored Fair. 


. + 
7 * 
. * 
: SBRVICE 


‘0, JAPAN, AND CHINA 





« = efr¥ 
warts apo 
For oer ae en 
3 and 6.of the eet | yestcales 0 
1, 1872, entitled An act 
tions _ “ peryes f he Test R 

t t ghteen 

hundred and seventy three?” which sections are 
™ edt eh nd the Postmaster General 
is hereby authorized to contract with the lowest 


bidder, within three months after the of 
i i public notice, 


October, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
for the conveyance of an additional monthly 
mail on the said route, at a com a not 
to exceed the rate per voyage now paid under 
the existing contracts, and upon the same con- 
ditions and limitations as prescribed by existing 
acts of Congress in reference thereto, and the 
respective contracts made in pursuance thereof ; 
and the contractors urder the provisions of this 
section shall be required to carry the United 
States mails during the existence of their con- 
tracts, without ‘additional charge, on all the 
steamers they may run upon said line, or an 

part of it, or any branch or extension thereof: 
Provided, That all steamships hereafter accepted 
for said service shall be of mot less than four 
thousand tons register each, and shall be built 
of iron, and with their engines and machinery 
shall be wholly of American construction, and 
shall be so constructed as to. be readily adapted 
to the armed naval service of the United States 
in case of —, and before — oo the ere 
by whom they are inspected shall repert to the 
Sacecllits of the Navy and the Postmaster Ger- 
eral whether this condition has been tomplied 
with: Provided, That in all cases the ers 
of the ships employed in the service herein pro- 





and that persons of foreign birth, who have ac- 
cording to law declared their intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States, may be em- 
ployed as though they were citizens within the 
meaning of this section, or of any act or acts 
specified in the act of June twenty-eight, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-four; and the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall have the right 
in case Of war to take for the use of the United 
States any of the steamers of said line, and in 
such case pay a reasonable compensation there- 
for: Provided, The price paid shall in no case 
exceed the original cost of the vessel so taken, 
and this provision shall extend to and be appli- 
cable to the steamers of the Brazilian line here- 
inafter provided for.’’ 

**Sec. 6. That if the contract for the increaee 
of the mail service between San Francisco and 
China and Japan to a semi-monthly service 
shall be made with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, cr shall be performed in the said 
company’s ships, or the ships of its successors 
in interest, the moneys payable under such con- 
tract shall be paid while the said company or its 
successors in interest shall maintain and run 
the line of steamships for the transportation of 
freight and passengers at present run between 
New York and San Francisco, via the Isthmus 
of Panama, by the said Pacific Mail Steamshi 
Company, and no longer: Provided, That sai 
requirement shall in all respects apply to any 

rty contracting for the mail service between 
Ban Francisco and China and Japan, as well as 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company.’’ 


PROPOSALS 


t the Post*Office Department, 

ington, until 3 o’cloek p. m., 
on M “12th day of August, 1872, for 
conveyin “mails of the United States, by 
means of an additional monthly line of first-class 
American sea-going steamships of not less than 
four thousand tons register each, and of suffi- 
cient number to perform twelve round trips per 
annum, between the port of San Francisco and 
the port of! Hong Kong, (China,) touching at 
Yokohama, (Japan,) with a regular branch line 
running in connection with the main line be- 
tween. Yokohama and Shenaeee (China,) for a 
contract term of ten years from and t the 
first day of October, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-three. 

Each bid should name the time proposed to 
be occupied in performing the passages each way 
includin: wt ne at intermediate porte; and 
aleo the leagih the 


at each of the 
intermediate ports. Schedules of sailing days, 


will be pegei 
in the 





The Board of Maa 


ers of the Tennessee Col- 
ored Fair at 


ashville will award 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


IN CASH PREMIUMS AT THE 
SEPTEMBER FAIR, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1872. 


First Grand Cash Premium, 

Second Grand Cash Premium, 
Cash Premium, 

6 ‘“ $200 each, is 

100 each, is 

50 each, is 

25 each, is 

10 each, is 

8 each, is 

5 each, is 


$1,000 
500 
250 
400 
400 
500 
750 
500 
200 
500 


224 Cash Premiums, Amounting to $5,000 


1 
1 
1 
2 


10 
30 
50 
25 
100 


There are ONLY 12,000SEASON TICK- 
ETS TO BE BOLD, By baying a season ticket 
at $1.50 secures admission to the Fair Grounds 
during the whole week of the Fair, and entitles 
the holder to participation in the distribution of 
the above Cash Premiums. The enterprise is a 
legal one, authorized by an act of the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee, and is for the purpose of 
aiding the developing of the agricultural and 
mechanical interests of the State. 

The Board of Managers hope by this liberal 
arrangement to be liberally patronized by citi- 
zens throughout the State. 

The awarding of premiums will be in fall 
view of the andience on the Fair Grounds, un- 
der the pupexvicion and management of the 
Board of Managers. 

For further information, address 


NELSON WALKER, 


General Agent for Sale of Tickets, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


J. LEWIS BROWN, Local Agt., 
No. 48 Cedar St., Nashville, Tenn. 


WILLIAM SUMNER, 
JOHN J. CARY, 
HIRAM P. RHODES, 
J. WALKER LAPSLEY, 


Board of Managers. 


HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
BALTIMORE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF COLORED TEACH. 
ERS desire to engage a competent Male Teach- 
er to take charge of the Male Grammar Depart- 
ment. A colored person preferred. Address, 
in the hand writing of applicant, giving refer- 
ence, and stating qualifications, age, &c., 

; GEOKGE B. COLE, Secretary, 

jel3-6t P. O. Box 212, Baltimore, 


Or 


je13 4t 





d. 


stating the proposed days and hours of departure 
from each port, as well as the proposed daysand 
hours of arrival, should also accompany each 
bid. ‘The departures must be so arranged as to 
alternate at equal and regular intervals with 
those of the present month pine during its con- 
tinuance, forming a regular repeat gars A ser- 
vice in connection therewith; such schedules, 
however, to be subject to to the approval of the 
Postmaster General, and to adjustment or alter- 
ation by his order, from time to time, as the in- 
terests of the postal service may require. 

The steamships offered for the service must be 
American-built steamships of the first class, in 
all respects conforming to the requirements of 
the laws authorizing the service, and before ac- 
ceptance they will be subject to inspection and 
survey by an experienced naval conatructor to be 
— for that. purpose by the Secretary of the 

avy: 

Proposals must conform in all particulars to 
the ‘provisions and requirements of the acts of 
Cengrere Sorters February 17, 1865, and Febra- 
ary 18, 1867, and of sections 3 and 6 of the above 
cited act of June 1, 1872, and must be properly 
guaranteed with satisfactory testimonials that 
the bidder or bidders, and their guarantors, are 
men of property and abundantly able to make 
good their tender and guarantee. 

The bidder or bidders must be an American 
citizen or ¢itizens. 

The bidder’s name and residence, and the 
name of each member of the firm, when a part- 
nership offers, should be distinctly stated. If 
made by a corporation the bid must be ac- 
companied by a duly authenticated ong? of the 
charter or articles of incorporation and a list of 
officers and directors. 

All bids exceeding the sum of five thousa 
dollars must be accompanied by a certified check 
or draft, payable to the order of the Postmaster 
General, upon some solvent national bank, of 
not less than five per centum of the amount of 
one year’s pay proposed in such bid or bids; 
such check or draft to be subject to all the con- 
ditions and provisions of existing laws in respect 
to forfeiture. 

Any assignment or transfer of an ocean mail 
contract is expressly forbidden by law. Such 
= nments or transfers are null and void, and 

e 
any rn in case of ita. being anderlet or as- 
sigoed. 

roposals should be sent under. seal to ‘‘ The 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails,”’ with the 
words ‘‘ Mail Proposals,’’ {‘ Japan and China 
route,’’ written on the face of the address, and 
oe? should be dispatched in time to be received 
at this Department on or before 3.0’clock p. m., 
of Monday, the 12th day of August next, which 
will be the last day for receiving proposals under 
this advertisement. 
JNO. A. J. CRESWELL, 
jel3-9t Postmaster Genera 
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MRS. LOUISE C, BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Offce at 507 Eleventh street, be- 
tween $0 and F, for the purpose of supplying 


description, male and female. 
Parties wishing employment will please 





CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Eleventh Street, 





Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“POWELL- HOUSE,” 
153 Thompson Street, 


Near Houston, Wevw Tork 
WU. P. POWELL, Propristor. — 








A cheap Pertiser end lasect Destroyer. 


font Oe a 





qe cs 


basta 


apply 
as above, either in person or by letter. ocee 
per INFORMATION WANTED 
Concerning my mother, Mrs. Lucy Wright, for- 
merly of Charleston, South Cantina? - 
quently she went to Mobile, Alabama, and mar- 
ried there. She now goes by the name of Lucy 
Kennedy. She is the mother of seven chi ’ 
viz: William, Samuel, James Wesicy, Adam, 
Willis, Sarah, and Mary. information eon: 
cerning my said mother, oo See 
Hones, uae qaemty« bape ye by ond city, 
will con eCcl Vv aux- 
ious — hae °AWILLIS RIGHT, 
may30-6¢ ee 


a ; 
i 








vided for shall be citizens of the United States, | 8°° 


ostmaster General is required to determine li 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE|T 


families, &c., with first-class servants of every ¥ 


«| Pourte 
| || Hon. A. G. 


— ut Bee a 1 2 “P 
eS ae pew boo 2 oer ie 
New. York Trib 
> « a > . » 80 s 
Se 
m slage an@ capitulation of her 
iioreres 
i an e@ sub- 
on of the most liberal 
oe on 
u varia, 
ean. te Hanse Towns, &e., 
r the headship of Prussia, into the triamph- 
pire of Germany; and the 


ine to invest with profound in- 
i hases of our tidin 
he Tribwne, throug 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where movements are in ens gM 
or imminent, to t a complete and in- 
stractive events on that continent, 
and to mirror the prolonged le between 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Century skepticism 
and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence in all that proceeds and is, it 
looks hopefully on the great conflicts as destintd 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
‘atrife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
—— fature for the toiling masses of mankind. 
n Our OWN country a war upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the government of our State has 
been revolutionized through an initial triumph 
of Reform which sarpyees the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is morally certain that the 
movement thus —— cannot, in its pro- 
ss, be circumscribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be felt in every gart of the Union, rebuking 
venality, uapoung robbery, wresting power from 
politicians by trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. To this benefi- 
eent and vitally needed Reform, The Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and 
auspicious, 

The virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current politics of half 
their by-gone intensity. However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to ntee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by @time—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
may-fairly invoke thereon the sternest jadgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 

Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful . To protect the weak 
and humble from violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 

roduction of new inventions for economising 

bor and thus neo a! Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by redacing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisens—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
en ment, and happiness of our race. To 
this and good work, The Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, istent efforts. 

Agricultare will continueto be more es 


ecially 


elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- | *PP 


tions, to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 


tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 


—_— r annum a anal a _ 
or others ucid a 
poche gas he should Fond adthin else 
wat “aha relates to his:own calling and its 
re s, we believe that no farmer who can 
read at all can afford to do without such a jour- 
nalas 7'he Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, a8 our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years shall be exceeded in 

varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends-in every State! help us to make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
subscriptions and increasing your Clabs for the 
year just before us! 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 
num. 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, mail tubscribers, $4 
peranuum. Five copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To mail subscribers. 
One copy, one year, 52 issues 
Five copies, one year, 52 issues 
To one address, all at one post office. 


ies 
And one extra copy to each club. 
To names of subscribers, all at one post office. 


And one copy to each elub. 4 

Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, aes o of dey poowies mg post- 

e id: Politi onomy, by Horace 
Sealey. Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
geen The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 

. Waring., 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
Daily Tribune, 30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 


75 — 1 — 
Semi- mat ‘ribune, 26 and 60 cents per 


ne. 
Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $6 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the paper. 
It making remittances always procure a drafi 
on New York, or a office money order, if 
ible. Where neither of these can be pro- 
send the money, but always in a regis- 
. The registration fee has been re- 
duced to fifteen , andthe present registra- 
tion system has beep fongd—by the postal 
authorities to be nearly ap absolute protection 
poe losses by mail. (All postmasters are 
euiget to register letters when requested to 
80. 
Terms, cash i 
Address 


cured 
tered 


n advance. 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


O THE SUFFERING. 


The Rev. William H. Norton, while residing 
in Brazil asa Missionary, discovered in that land 
of medicines a remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA age -THROAT, COUGHS, 
, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK: 
. This remedy has cured myself after all 
other medicines had failed. hp 
Wishing to benefit the suffering, I will send the 
recipe for pre and wsing hie remedy to 
all who desire it FREE OF CHARGE. 
an envelope, with your name and 


Please send 
address on it. A 
{ H. NORTON, 
676 Broadway, 


Rev. WIL. 
sep 7-ly New York City. 


yy oman SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following ications on the Woman Suf- 
Regs queation “oe had of Mrs. Josephine 
Griffing, 218 N. Capitol street, Washington : 
“4. rt of Special Committee of Connecti- 
cut Legislature on Woman paiiege, 
2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women, 
. 8. rt of Annual Meeting of Committee 
Woman Association. 
Eleetive Franchise under the 
t of the Constitution, by 


&. History of National Woman’ 
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Paper. a 


Journal. 


—_—_—_— x: ao 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. * 


The Journal is crowded 


intereat to the Soldiers and Sailors who survive 
the war, : 


. 


BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 

BATTLE PICTURES. 

CAMP-FIRE STORIES. | 
MILITARY AND PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
AN ORIGINAL AND THRILLING STORY 
OF THE WAR. 


BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, EDITORIALS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUE- 


TERMS: 

One copy one year 

One copy six months 

Two copies one year. 

Five copies One year 

Eight copies one year 

Ten copies one year 

To one address—Twenty copies.............. 
To one address—Fifty copies 


WM. T. COLLINS, 
Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 


“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union.”’ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
— in all the departments of aun American 
family Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, “A Jounnat or Civitt- 
zatios.’’—New York Evening Post. 
The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous ani beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artisis of the country.—Boston Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
valae depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instractive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N,. Y. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872., 


SESS3ESE 


au31-3m 





TERMS ; 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or’six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Horper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to ove address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
supplied at any time. 

r annual volumes of Harper’s Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen’ volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 3 

e postage on Harper’s Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


no 9 New York. 





“ Unquestionably the best sustained Work of 
the kind in the World.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper’s Magazine would not be an 
reciated and highly welcome 
is no monthly —— an aon r 
family can less rd to be without. mony 
magazines areaccumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
artities: and ieal execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine Leer wae There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. _ 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication. * * * e volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Camming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
biography. Our artists see the. best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring pees: 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—N. Y. 
Standard. f 
~Itis one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1872. 
TERMD ; 


eading 


; Harper’ s Magazine one year. 


$ 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subseribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six’Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. : 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. : ; 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
ense of purchaser, for er volume. 
Bingle volumes, by mail, aid, $8. Cloth 
cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
Porte pe Harper's Magazine ia twent 

e postage on Harper's ve ia twenty- 

four nl an which. must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
n2 New York. 





“A Repositcry of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction.”’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 

It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position: aa a mirror 
of fashion, it fase a nl gpa be bril- 
liant essays, general and ps gos- 
sip.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazelte. 

The young Jady who buys a single namber of 
vif s Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
eals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideal! 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom it 
is intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age families—cannot but profit by its good sense 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day making very many homes happier than 
they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
soci a from this good-natured men- 
tor.— The ation, . 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 


: TERMS ; 

Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 

An extra copy of cither the agazine, Weekly, 
or will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit: 


tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


copy. 

Bubseriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for oue year, $10.00: 
od two of : =e Periodicals, to‘one address 
‘or-one year, $7.00. - ‘ 

be ed at any time. 
bers can suppli son vs 
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& National Savings Bank. 


. os 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Governmentof the United 
States. 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Opposite the Treasury. 


— of five cents or any larger amounts 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more, 7 on 


All payable 
demand, with interest due. All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C.. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS LNSTI. 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United States Government for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 


and offers its great advantages to all classes 
alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don'? buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 

Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 6} to 8 o’ clock. je22-ly 


NITED STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 





Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
Sonth, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and. 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning, 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 

For freight or passage opply on board, or to 
V. Groner, Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. Waters, 
seorgetown, D.C., orto 

S. P. BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Seventh street 
wharf after 3.30.P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 
folk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 


348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 





This is a first-class house, just opened, for 
Ladies and Gentleman, and is well located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the’ 
a a a Especial pains will be taken to 

this house a desirable piste to put up at. 
au31-8m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 


toh Poche dead HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient and 
cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or — boarders. Give us a call. 

nov 9- : 


GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Attorney & Counselior at Law. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will Fe - aage all the-eourts of the State o! 

North Carolina and Territary of Columbia. 
Collection of claims promptly attended to. 
P. O. Address, Wilmington, i C. je29-ly 


CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim: Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against. the 
Government for stores or supplieg taken or fur- 
nished the United States army du the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Era; 
will receive special attention: jel , 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 


AND ‘ 
Commisstoncr of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 
Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


g> ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS.  ap1s-1y 


Ayer’s | 
Hair Vigor, 
For restoring to Gray Hair its 
natural Vitality and Color. — 
~S A dressing 


which is at 


once agreeable, 
healthy, and 
effectu for. 
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The New Nattorat Ena will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Adto nd an Educator. 
As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American. citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or eccident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an. Educator, its col- 
ums wil} be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles arid much-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
in 'y economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to tee government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Natioxat Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of ali questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Commanica- 
tions suitable for publication in these column 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the inter. 
ests of the colored Ameriedie dilinge i ragga 
rule of — justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nationan Kea, It willdemand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privil upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and fall protection of 
person und property in every State and Territory 
of the Nationa! Union. 

The New Nationa Era will take hi h ground 
upon all public questions, and labor t inspire 
& oneness.o1 purpose and encourage unity of 
action, «s; ecially among the cewly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstrueted States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Natiovat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tature, as in the 

t, that party will be the steadiast and inflexi- 
le support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, ure better quali- 
fied to pe, their duties to the 

and to one another. The nation will ever fi.d 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people | 
mast lend its energies and its power to the. work 
of educating that people. Kcspecially ia the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been déprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


THE [INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention, 


The New Nationat Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the firesi 

we earnestly appeal to our friends = 
te aid us by their subscriptions and their infia- 
euce. 

The subscription price of the New Nariowat. 
Bra will be $2.60 year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in ce. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C.: ; 


For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.¢50 60 
For 80 subscribers 1 Silv.(Am.) Watch.. 40 06 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWatch.. 20 60 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Sily.TeaSpoons 10 00 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble 700 
Por 5 subscribers cash......... Secanoesteen . 250 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
‘SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) 
will send two copies of the paper one year an 
resent the person sending us the names with 
Latah ld’s agony Steel a 
rant, by mail postpaid ‘put up 
g Scien 








on a roller. is engraving cost three 
dollars, aud the impressions sell for three dol- - 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! _ 
For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 


$50. 
Periodical Premiums, 


We offer for one subscriber sending $$ one. 


ony the New Nationa, Era one — 
either of the following periodicals: Ame: 


rican, Agricullurist tor one year, pi 


‘monthly, containing 44 ted to 
the farm, garden, and ed Sb ber subscrip- 
tion price of which stone -is $1.50; or Peters” 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the Jate war, and onie-of: the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 
In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, llarper’s Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
- $5.25. na subscription watt? koe or 
ese journals alone is $4 per year. papers 
need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 
We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New Natiowat Kea one year to any one 
Sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
Vattonal Era.» 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy one year . $3 50 
1 copy six 225 
1 copy three . 


20 00 
& 60 
29 00 
Ne eae 
Do not delay subscribing. If itis not convenient to sub- 
scribe tor peat sent $1.25 for six months. . If it cost a 
Series sean ics he Seg 
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5 copies one yrar......... 


5 copies six 











10 copies ix mowuths...,.........106 


nes . 
* Tusethe tov registering Wo Sheen conte: 


Address, FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jry 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D, C. 

Agents for the New National:Era.. 

EUNICE P. SILADD, Howard University, Washington. 


ALEXANDER STEVENS, 13i0 L street, Washing 
Mire. ABANDS WALL, Bev 
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